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HIROHITO, PRINCE REGENT OF JAPAN (Left) . ietcamaaaed 
Prince Hirohito, because of the serious impairment of the Mikado’s health, has recently been made Regent 
of Japan, thus placing the country, for the first time, under a ruler who has been subject to Occidental in- 
fluences in his training 














VoLUME XLIII 


HE greatest naval battle in recorded 

history has just been fought. More 

ships, and of greater value, than ever 

went down in one campaign before, 

were sunk. This most costly of all 

naval engagements was fought on dry land, 
without a shot fired, or a flag hauled down, or a 
life lost. All three nations involved were 
gloriously defeated. Plenipotentiaries of all 
three congratulated oneanother on their stagger- 
ing losses, and then went to the White House 
together, where Mrs. Harding poured tea. That 
was the Battle of Washington, the most ex- 
pensive, the cheapest, the most victoriously 
unsuccessful naval encounter in human annals. 
One sole weapon sunk all this machinery of 
death. That weapon was character. It took 
just character to put mutual trust in other 
men’s “honor, faith, and good-will’? and to 


cast out the seven devils of pride, hate, fear, ° 


envy, greed, vainglory, and deceit that infest 
all peoples along with the nobler instincts to 
which the President appealed and which re- 
sponded so triumphantly. 

The tangible results achieved at Washington 
may be more or less than this person or that had 
hoped. No matter. The thing that counts is, 
that a good method in world affairs has been 
tried and proved successful. This method is to 


talk about things instead of fighting about 
them. The Conference has demonstrated that 
an act of faith can sink battleships, and that 
tongues can talk wars to death. 

Neither President Harding, who called the 
gathering together, nor the delegates who 
attended, believed that their faith would be 
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great enough to sink all battleships nor their 
tongues long enough to strangle all wars. 
But never has so great a faith been so imme- 
diately vindicated. The world—the peoples 
of the world who have watched their statesmen 
in this novel r6le—will not soon forget that the 
appeal to reason and good-will can have such be- 
nign and far-reaching peaceful conquests. They 
will be ever slower to believe in the necessity or 
the utility of war and of preparations for war. 

President Harding deserves well of history 
for his share in the Conference. Whatever 
brains may have fashioned the skeleton of 
formulas and facts on which the fair flesh of 
performance has been hung, it was his spirit 
that breathed the breath of life into the whole. 
Europe tried every device that the most cun- 
ning minds could frame, and their end was war. 
The President left the formulas to. ingenious 
assistants, and gave his whole energy to the 
creation of a spirit of mutual confidence. 
The delegates to the Conference saw him, heard 
him, and found no guile in him. They trus- 
ted him. They began to trust one another. 
In such an atmosphere, minds can meet. 
Considering the vastness of the issues involved 
and the depth: of old encrusted suspicions, 
they met with astonishing quickness. But 
for the President’s sincerity and charm, it 
may well be doubted if they would have met 
at all. The Conference was the triumph of 
an ideal and of good-will; and Mr. Harding, 
of all those present, best represented in his 
person and his character the American con- 
science and the American spirit that made it 
possible and successful. 








JOHN J. CARTY © Paul Thompson 
Vice-President of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company whose work with inventions and im- 
provements of the telephone has given the world long distance telephonic communication, and a practical 
wireless telephone by which it is possible to transmit messages between stations separated by thousands of 
miles, and between ships at sea 








MISS ANNE MORGAN 
The continued support of Miss Morgan’s able relief work in the devastated districts is convincing evidence 
of the deep and lasting friendship of Americans for France 





GEORGE A. REISNER 
The recently returned expedition to Sudan, sponsored by Harvard University and the Boston Museum 0! 
Fine Arts, and headed by Dr. Reisner, reports discoveries that bring to light much of the history of the lost 
civilization of Ethiopia, which flourished more than two thousand years ago in the upper valley of the Nile 























DR. ADOLPH LORENZ © Keystone 
1 ol One of the world’s most famous surgeons, who is now in America treating the crippled children of this 


lost 


vile country in order to do his part to repay America for the work of feeding Austria’s starving children 
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HOWARD F. BEEBE 


At the convention of the Investment Bankers Association held recently in New Orleans, Mr. Beebe, one of the 
younger investment bankers, was elected President. Mr. Beebe is with Harris, Forbes and Company of New 
York, and has, for several years, been active in the management of the Investment Bankers Association 
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The President’s Influence 


HE nature of President Harding’s in- 

fluence upon the Conference has no- 

where been better expressed than in a 
characterization of him by Postmaster General 
Hays, in a speech delivered in New York a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Hays said, in part: 


If you, throughout the country, have been able to 
“sense” the curing and restorative qualities of 
President Harding’s personality, much more vividly 
do we, who serve in contact with him, appreciate 
him as one whose greatest concern is justice and good 
faith, who cures excitement with serenity, who 
meets passion with gentleness, who conquers anger 
with tolerance, who overcomes violence with pa- 
tience, who shames greed with unselfishness, whose 
test for every decision is: “What does good faith call 
on us to do?’”’, whose approach to every problem is 
“Which of these alternatives is just?”’ It is these 
qualities of President Harding’s personality, flowing 
out from him steadily day by day, that have had the 
largest part in bringing America to that equability 
which is his own. 


The outstanding characteristics of the Con- 
ference have been its urbanity, its serenity, 
its patience. Its work has been hard and 
steady, but without haste. These things re- 
flect the qualities of the President. A personal 
impression of him is of a Middle Western farmer 
boy who has grown into a kindly man of the 
world who has acquired dignity without loss 
of a still boyish unaffectedness and charm, and 
whose mind is serene both because his vigorous 
body is healthy and comfortable and because 
his conscience is untroubled. He is so ob- 
viously honest, direct, and human that he 
inspires trust in all who meet him. This is not 
merely a negative lack of suspicion: on the 
contrary, he radiates a positive and active 
quality of the spirit that generates in others a 
motor inspiration to good works. 


Mr. Hughes’s Contribution 


ment of America’s position upon naval 
armament gave the opening session of 
the Conference an electrical impulse that carried 
on through later meetings with almost unabated 
power. It had three elements of greatness: sim- 
plicity of design, soundness of principle, and the 
courage which is born of “honor and faith and 
a fair intent.” 
The address was a triumph of straight- 
thinking and plain speaking over subtlety 


M: HUGHES'S really magnificent state- 
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in the art of negotiation. Veiled language is 
a favorite device of the old.diplomacy, and 
veiled language usually means either that 
the purposes for which it is employed will not 
stand the light of. open day or that the men 
who employ it have not really thought out 
their problems and must resort to the sort 
of bargaining methods that are common in 
the second-hand clothing trade. 

Mr. Hughes’s intellectual powers were never 
more brilliantly utilized nor his skill as an 
advocate displayed to better advantage. But 
in his case, as in Mr. Harding’s, the finest part 
of the performance was its exhibition of a 
sound character and of the profound influence 
which character in one man wields over the 
actions of other men. Repeated efforts were 
made at the Conference, by advisers to several 
of the delegations, including our own, to in- 
ject into the programme objections to the 
main principles, that were based upon the 
old devious ideas of “advantage” at somebody 
else’s expense. But the principles had been 
too honestly and too clearly thought out to be 
weakened by such attacks, and they emerged 
from the discussions without substantial al- 
teration. 


The Future of Navies 


HE theory of the naval holiday is 

two-fold: that it will lift the burden 

of taxation off an impoverished world 
for those years, and that it will lift the fever 
of competitive preparation for war out of the 
councils of a distracted world. The second 
part of the theory, if it works, will be the more 
valuable. Even the most pacific statesman 
has enough nerve-racking interruptions to 
his efforts to keep peace with the neighbors, 
without having naval experts at his elbow every 
moment whispering in his ear some blood- 
curdling report about a new move by other 
naval experts of another nation which must 
be met by some new move by us. 

A distressed correspondent at Washington 
complained that the Conference was. simply 
agreeing that the world should hereafter use 
bare fists instead of brass knuckles, and that 
therefore the Conference, so far as peace was 
concerned, was a failure. He overlooked the 
idea that a several-year’s surcease from argu- 
ments over the relative merits of weapons 
might leave the nations more time to think 
about other things than war preparations. 
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And that with such a holiday might come a 
gradual conviction that weapons were poor 
things anyhow. And especially as the end of 
the holiday approached, and the peoples of the 
earth saw looming up before them the enor- 
mous costs of replacing these now somewhat 
foolish looking fleets, that they might balk at 
the price and insist upon further reductions. 

This last point received especial emphasis 
from the American delegation. The British 
proposal, that the naval holiday should be 
followed by a “staggered” replacement of 
obsolete ships (say, one every two years), 
was in direct opposition to a cardinal principle 
of the American plan. This British proposal 
looked toward maintaining forever, not merely 
the relative strength of existing navies after 
one reduction, but their absolute strength as 
well. It sought to do this by making it easy 
in a financial sense to do so, by spreading the 
cost of replacement out over a term of years. 

The American plan, on the contrary, looked 
to the end of the naval holiday as an oppor- 
tunity for everybody (if, as may be hoped, 
they have been satisfied with one dose of 
limitation) to try another dose of the same 
remedy and still further reduce their absolute 
strength in the same proportions. Conse- 
quently, the Americans wished to make re- 
placements look just as costly as possible, 
and thereby make further limitation of navies 
look as attractive as possible to the taxpayers 
of all nations, at the end of the holiday. This 
could best be done by arranging that all 
replacements should come in a heap. If 
the American Congress, after, say, nine years 
of naval budgets averaging 200 million dollars 
a year should be asked at the beginning of 
the tenth year to provide 1,000 million dollars 
to replace an obsolete fleet, they would be 
inclined to say that they would do no such 
thing—certainly not if they could persuade 
Great Britain and Japan to join in the refusal, 
as they, probably, by that time and under the 
same psychology, would be only too glad to 
do. What they would probably all agree 
to would be an extension of the holiday for 
another ten years, and then, if all went well, 
to replace only half of the existing fleets and 
junk the rest. 

Thus what may be called the “kangaroo 
leap”’ method of alternate holiday and replace- 
ment (as opposed to the scheme of one holiday 
followed by continuous, even though de- 
celerated, replacement) is the very heart of 
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the American plan. That plan is intended tv 
encourage a gradual movement toward suc- 
cessive reductions until all nations are con- 
tent to have navies that amount to nothing 
more than coast defences and a police force to 
prevent piracy on the high seas. 

Under such a plan, British maritime com- 
munications would still be as safe as they are 
to-day. The safety of British sea lines rests, 
not on the absolute strength of her naval force, 
but on its relative strength. If Britain had a 
thousand superdreadnaughts and we had two 
thousand, she would be more helpless than if 
we each had only one destroyer. Indeed, she 
would be much safer if we had one destroyer 
apiece than if we had a thousand battleships 
apiece, for in the former case we should not 
have any offensive power worth Britain’s 
worrying about, whereas in the latter case, 
one defeat in battle might suddenly put her 
at the mercy of an overwhelming offensive 
force. 

If mere reduction of taxes for ten years 
had been the only gain to be got from limi- 
tation of armaments, America would not have 
bothered to call the Conference. Much as 
we complain of high taxes, we are not really 
suffering under them. Naval armament lays 
three times as heavy a burden on each Briton 
as the same amount of armament does on each 
American, and probably eight times as heavy 
a burden on each Japanese. We don’t like 
taxes, but we can stand a lot more of them if 
we have to. But we called the Conference to 
get rid of the curse of navies, not their cost. 
We don’t like to be a gun-toter; we don’t like 
to have the atmosphere that hangs around a 
gun-toting community hang over our dealings 
with our neighbors. We are sick and tired 
of the folly of war, its stupidity, its futility, 
and the human misery that goes with it. -We 
have proposed a plan that looks toward get- 
ting rid of it. We firmly believe that that plan 
is going to work. We are pretty sure that it’s 
going to be tried—in good faith. 


One Good Conference Deserves Another 


HE best thing about the Washington 
Conference is that it has called for 
another. This fact distinguishes it, 


and reveals as well the principle that animated 


it. The distinction is, that former inter- 
national conferences tried to tie the hands of 
the future by grappling iron bands of agree- 
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ment around the status quo and _ resolving 
that it should continue static. The old dip- 
lomacy—the diplomacy of the Congress of 
Vienna and of the Congress of Berlin—said 
in effect, “At last, by the verdict of war, we 
have got the nations into the postures in which 
they ought to sit, and, by Heaven, henceforth 
they shall continue so to sit.””’ That has been 
the theory of treaty-making since the dawn of 
history, and, despite an endless succession of 
new wars which demonstrated ever anew the 
folly of the thought, it has continued to be 
the theory of treaty-making down to this 
present. 

That theory rested on two false assumptions, 
namely, that a nation defeated in war would 
permanently accept the verdict of defeat, 
and that the course of future events could be 
controlled by agreements regarding present 
conditions. The whole thing left out of reckon- 
ing both human nature and the ceaseless activ- 
ity of life. Hence human history presents a 
picture of statesmen time after time building a 
dam of treaties across the roaring torrent of 
human progress, only to witness an inevitable 
recurrence of a veritable Johnstown flood of 
war, breaking down this artificial barrier and 


allowing human aspirations to find natural 
channels for their onward march. 
Herein lies the new principle exemplified 


at the Washington Conference. The Amer- 
icans who called it recognized the fluid char- 
‘acter of events. They did not hope to congeal 
human relationships into permanent shapes. 
They did not try to fix a line across the stream 
of human events and say, “ Beyond this point, 
cease flowing.” Their theorv was rather some- 
thing like this: 

“This vast stream of human energy will 
flow on forever, without pause or rest. The 
most we can hope to do is to improve the 
channel here, to divert some of its waters 
there to the benign uses of irrigation, to 
harness some of its now destructive powers to 
dynamos of beneficent purpose. If we ac- 
complish a.little here to-day and a little there 
to-morrow, a few centuries may see the stream 
cleared of its sand-bars and snags, its excess 
of waters diverted to useful purposes, its 
spring freshets drained away into settling 
basins, all its destructiveness gone and all its 
powers brought into the service of man.” 
The Washington Conference, then, was 
limited to an attempt to build two settling 
basins. Thousands are needed, but the Con- 
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ference was not attempting to reorganize the 
Mississippi River all at once. Its plan was 
to build just two settling basins, and then to 
call. the workmen together to start work on 
another. 

The two settling basins that Washington has 
been building are a limitation of navies and an 
approach to the settlement of Far Eastern 
problems by discussion instead of by pre- 
paration for war. Neither basin is finished— 
the exact shape and size of neither is fixed. 
That is to be expected. The important thing 
is, that everybody concerned has agreed that 
they shall be built. And that everybody has 
agreed that settling basins are better than 
dams, and is willing to build some more of 
them. 

All this sounds absurdly simple, but it «is 
really a revolution in human conduct. It has 
been thought before, but it has never been 
done before—certainly not on a world-wide 
scale. Intellectually, it is as revolutionary 
as the acceptance of the doctrine of free will, 
as opposed to the doctrine of fatalism. In 
practice, it is as revolutionary as the adoption 
of preventive medicine, in addition to the older 
habit of not treating the patient until after he 
had got sick. Preventive medicine has not era- 
dicated all diseases. But the method is right, 
as is attested by its victories: it has already 
nearly wiped out one of the worst scourges 
(yellow fever), and has greatly curtailed many 
others, such as smallpox, tuberculosis, and 
hookworm. Similarly, the Washington Con- 
ference has not stopped all future wars, but 
it will doubtless prevent several; and the 
method it has so auspiciously inaugurated 
will doubtless be found the right one to stop 
many more. 

That method is the method of preventive 
negotiation. This will probably come to mean 
practically continuous negotiation. Its weapons 
are foresight, to see trouble coming before it 
arrives; frankness, to agree that troubles 
are inevitable in human relationship; good- 
will, to provide a proper atmosphere in which 
troubles may be discussed without passion; 
and publicity, to let in the antiseptic sunlight 
of public opinion upon the conversations. It is 
too soon to discuss whether this is or is not a 
better method than the device of a League of 
Nations. It is the method to which our Gov- 
ernment is committed, and apparently the 
rest of the world is willing to help us try it 
out. 
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Our British Brothers 


withhold from the British Government and 

peoples the fullest recognition of their 
invaluable contribution to the success of the 
Conference. They have gone out of their 
way to make it easy for all concerned to 
reach agreements on all questions. They 
accepted the spirit of the Conference, as 
well as the specific measures brought before 
it, with generosity and a helpful intention. 
Without the fullest desire on their part to 
coéperate with us in both naval reduction 
and a composition of Far Eastern problems, 
success could not have been achieved. They 
have been properly watchful of their own 
interests, but never captious about details 
that did not really matter. 

Americans who believe—as the Wor tp’s 
Work believes—that the surest guaranty of 
world peace and world justice lies in a har- 
monious development of American and Bri- 
tish democracy, in amity with all other peo- 
ples of good-will, cannot but be heartened by 
the British share in the deliberations. 


|: WOULD be ungracious and unfair to 


Open Diplomacy That Works 


HE Washington Conference is _pro- 

bably unique in the extent to which 

it was influenced by public opinion. 
This influence was made effective by the simple 
but ingenious rule that the Conference would 
hold its meetings publicly whenever the chair- 
man called a “plenary” session. This rule 
secured privacy for those debates in which 
ideas are tried out and tentative plans are 
submitted to the discussion which forms final 
opinions. But it likewise was a_ standing 
warning to these private sessions that petti- 
fogging and obstructive intrigue might at any 
moment be dragged into the white light of 
world-wide publicity and exposed to the wrath 
of public opinion. The effect was, to hold the 
private sessions to a serious view of their 
problems and to an honest effort to reach 
agreements that would stand the light of day. 
This is “open diplomacy”’ of the only practical 
kind. The success that attended its use at 
Washington indicates that we should have more 
of it. There are other advantages to be got 
from it than just that it keeps negotiation open 
to the pressure of public opinion—it educates 
opinion itself, in the process. 
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Everybody on Record in the Far East 


ALF of the violent arguments one 

H listens to are between two people 
who believe exactly the same thing 

but who: refuse to accept each other’s way of 
saying it. Probably it is too sweeping to say 
that this has been the principal point of the 
quarrel over the future of China, but the 
Conference has demonstrated that this pe- 
culiarity of the human mind had at least a 
lot to do with it. For, when all the Powers 
were asked to write down a list of what they 
thought ought to happen in China, the lists 
looked astonishingly alike. It then seemed 
almost as if the trouble had been, not over 
what ought to happen, but over what, for 
example, the United States thought was the 
reason why Japan thought it ought to happen. 
In other words, the progress on Far Eastern 
problems has largely been progress in making 
definitions that everybody agrees to. America 
has long been an advocate ef the Open Door 
in China, but we have never before attempted 
to say in explicit terms all the things we meant 
by those two words. We have just discovered 
that a good many of these things were ex- 
actly the same things that Japan was advo- 
cating under other names. For example, 
Mr. Root’s definition of one aspect of the 
Open Door is, “equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations through- 
out the territory of China.” If that definition 
were construed, as it could be, to mean that 
no nation should ever have a larger share of 
Chinese trade than another, Japan would be 
violently opposed to it, and with perfect 
justice. But construed as it has been at 
Washington, by further definition, to mean 
only that no distinctive barriers to Chinese 
trade shall be erected against one nation 
and in favor of another, it appeals to Japan 
strongly. Under that definition, it will be 
nobody’s fault but her own if she does not get 
the largest individual share of Chinese trade, 
as she ought to by reason of her proximity, 
her racial similarity, and her economy of 
production. On the other hand, it permits 
America, for example, to get the sort of trade 
in China we ought to get—the sale of such 
distinctively American products as cheap 
motor cars, farm machinery, and the like. 
There is another advantage in this process 
of agreeing upon the definition of terms in 
Asian affairs. Undoubtedly, some of the things 
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that some of the people of all the foreign nations 
have wanted in China are things that they 
ought not to have. In this process of putting 
down on paper the things we want, and of de- 
fining what they mean in detail, the vice of 
vicious proposals becomes so clear that many 
of them have been withdrawn, or have not 
been presented at all, because they were not 
defensible before the bar of public opinion. 
It is by this process that the claims to “spheres 
of influence” and to physical control of Chinese 
territory are evaporating under the light of a 
world opinion which declares that China must 
have her territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity preserved. 


What is China? 


ECAUSE this famous question, most 
B recently posed by Mr. Steed of the 

London Times, could be asked at all 
was one of the principal reasons for calling the 
Conference. It indicates a country with a 
glorious past, a potentially brilliant future, 
and an uncertain present. On paper, China 
is a republican empire, of definite geograph- 
ical limits, divided into eighteen provinces 
tuled by governors appointed by the President 
in Peking. In practice, China is an indeter- 
minate land mass peopled by a great variety 
of races speaking different languages, divided 
into fourteen military districts each ruled 
by a general in command of an army of mer- 
cenaries, each engaged in guerilla boundary 
warfare with all its neighbors, and all ac- 
knowledging loyalty to the central government 
at Peking only to the extent necessary to share 
in the division of the receipts of the maritime 
customs and the salt monopoly, which ar- 
rive intact at Peking because they are col- 
lected by foreign-manned bureaus. American, 
British, French, and Japanese troops patrol 
parts of the capital and the railroad from 
that city to the sea. British and Japanese 
troops patrol railroad lines in Shantung. 
American gunboats patrol the Yang-tze River, 
to protect missionaries and keep down pirates, 
as far inland as Pittsburgh is from the Gulf 
of Mexico bv the river route. 


What Shall China Be? 


HE Conference is adding, to the tradi- 
tional good-will of America toward 
China, the likelihood of a similar good- 
Will of Great Britain, France, and Japan toward 
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China. By a process of removing the mutual 
rivalries and suspicions of all the foreign Powers 
as they touch Chinese affairs, it becomes possible 
for all to agree to measures that restore to 


- China her integrity, her dignity, and her control 


of her own house. The restoration of her 
postal service to domestic management, the 
disappearance of extra-territorial courts, and 
the cancellation of foreign claims to Chinese 
territory will doubtless be followed by the 
withdrawal of foreign troops. China will be 
aided to restore internal peace and to erect a 
stable central Government. Wise counsel and 
financial assistance will lead to the modernizing 
of local government, the spread of education, 
and the building of railroads, telegraph and 
telephone lines, and the introduction generally 
of modern conditions of life. 

It seems, indeed, hardly too much to hope 
that in another fifty years, China will be 
industrially and politically and intellectually 
a modern nation. The imagination takes fire 
at the thought of what such a consummation 
would mean to the world. One of the three 
most extensive and most populous areas of the 
earth brought fully into the stream of civiliza- 
tion—its resources of human energy and in- 
tellectual power contributing to the total of 
world progress—is indeed an inspiring con- 
ception of the future. Best of all, there is 
every reason to believe that it will be realized. 
No people averages higher in mentality, in- 
dustry, and character. Once aroused to the 
fact that for her it is now or never to save 
herself from mutilation and decay, China will 
surely achieve the fair destiny that lies within 
her grasp. 


A Political Consortium in Asia? 


HE present picture of chaos in China 

suggests the reasons for the caution 

with which the Conference proceeds 
in its agreements upon Chinese affairs. As- 
suming that all needful definitions of foreign 
conduct in China are accepted, they all rest 
ultimately upon the internal peace of China 
herself. If China expects her administrative 
integrity to be permanently respected, she 
must come rapidly into an acceptance of 
modern forms of government and develop 
an administration that inspires respect. For 
this purpose, she needs foreign advice. Here- 
tofore she has had it, but much of it from in- 
terested parties. Henceforward she should 
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get it from an international commission, until 
she is able to stand alone. 

This need of an international commission in 
China is reinforced by a necessity arising in 
another quarter. The definitions accepted 
by the foreign Powers to make effective their 
agreement upon the principle of the Open Door 
are in one sense self-denying ordinances. Each 
Power agrees to refrain from certain practices 
if every other Power will likewise refrain from 
them. Inevitably, occasions will arise when 
one Power will feel that another has violated 
one of these agreements. Unless some ma- 
chinery is erected to decide the issue, we then 
return directly to the old unbridled rivalries. 
No machinery to decide such issues will satisfy 
any party to the agreement unless he is rep- 
resented on it. He would not accept China’s 
decision, nor the decision of anyother one Power 
as arbiter. 

The only possible answer to these problems 
is- an international commission. Obviously, 
every Power concerned should be represented 
on it—above all, China herself should be re- 
presented. Such a political consortium could 
be as serviceable to China on the adminis- 
trative side of her development as the existing 
financial consortium can be on the economic 
side. Perhaps two commissions would. be 
preferable—one to codperate with the Chinese 
upon their internal problems of adminis- 
tration, by means of advice and suggestion; 
the other to pass upon questions arising be- 
tween the foreign Powers under the agreements 
regarding the Open Door. 

The exact .nature and authority of this 
second commission will depend a good deal 
upon the outcome of the still-continuing pro- 
cess of forming public opinion in the United 
States upon the extent to which we are willing 
to go in meeting our international obligations. 
We have asked for a world agreement on the 
Open Door, and we are getting it. But 
agreements do not automatically carry them- 
selves out. Even verbal contracts are con- 
tracts, and their enforcement rests (in inter- 
national affairs quite as surely as in domestic 
affairs) upon the decisions of tribunals and 
upon machinery for executing those decisions. 
In international affairs, only two forces can 
operate to enforce contracts: the power of 
arms and the power of public opinion. We 
have committed ourselves to avoiding the use 
of military power. Thus we reject the offer 
of an alliance with Great Britian and Japan 
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to control the future of Asia. All that is 
left us, then, is the power of public opinion. 
How shall we make that power effective? 

The only answer that seems adequate is 
that we join the other Powers in the erection 
of a court before which disputes under the Open 
Door agreement may be argued. Why not 
call this the Far Eastern Division of a Court 
of Appeal to World Opinion? 


A “Court of Appeal to World Opinion’”’ 


and more important in the operations 

of government. To state the fact 
that democracy is becoming steadily more 
potent in its control of nations is also to 
define the steadily growing influence of public 
opinion upon the acts of rulers. The Wash- 
ington Conference is a striking evidence of 
the existence of a public opinion that tran- 
scends national boundaries. Mr. Hughes’s 
dramatic statement of the American plan 
of naval limitation was not merely a response 
to American sentiment: it crystallized senti- 
ment in Great Britian and Japan that had a 
very tangible effect upon the acquiescence 
of the British and Japanese rulers in the princi- 
ples of that plan. 

What other means, besides physical force, 
offers so fair a prospect of compelling justice 
in international affairs as an organized medium 
of appeal to this international public opinion? 
It may be said that the International High 
Court of Justice, recently erected, is exactly 
that medium. So it is, by intention; but its 
name does not suggest it. And the name is 
enormously important. The sanction of pub- 
lic support, which will be the strongest force 
behind such a court, is going to depend largely 
on what the name of the court connotes in 
the public mind. It will have much more 
meaning to the public mind if its name is a 
direct challenge to public opinion than it 
will have if its name lacks color and imagi- 
native appeal. “Justice” is a very abstract 
and impersonal thing, whereas “opinion,” 
and even “world opinion,” is a quite tangible 
and personal thing, in which every man who 
reads a newspaper has a conscious personal 
share. 

Such a court, in Chinese affairs as they 
affect other nations, would really be a com- 
mission to determine the facts in any given 
controversy and to publish those facts with 
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whatever comments it might feel were neces- 
sary to a proper understanding of their re- 
lation to the established definitions of the Open 
Door. Fairness to all parties would be in- 
sured not only by the international composition 
of the court, but also by provision for the pub- 
lication of minority findings if the court it- 
self were divided. 

If some such plan is not adopted, the only 
obvious alternative is an understanding that, 
if three out of five of the Powers affected feel 
that another Power is violating the Open 
Door, they will unite to enforce their majority 
position. This is, of course, treason to our 
present Senatorial tradition, which is, that 
we shall not enter even temporary alliances 
for even limited purposes, despite George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson’s advice 
to the contrary. But we had as well make up 
our minds that we shall have to abandon our 
present Senatorial tradition. We cannot em- 
bark on a series of conferences to accomplish 
international agreements without learning 
sooner or later that we must bind ourselves to 
some system by which to enforce them. 


The Position of France 


. BRIAND’S one “set speech” dur- 
M ing his stay in Washington was a 

conclusive answer to the frequent 
charge that France is “militaristic.” The 
logic of his contention, that Europe must 
accomplish “moral disarmament” before 
France can proceed to physical disarmament, 
seems unassailable. The truth is, Europe 
is still in a state of war, in spite of the Ver- 
sailles Peace. Somewhere in the waters of 
its subsiding but still seething pot of troubles 
there must be a steadying element, and the 
only nation in Europe that is strong enough as 
well as rational enough to be that element is 
France. 

The French have given evidence enough of 
their pacific intentions. They have worked 
out an agreement with Germany to. re- 
place the wounding method of collecting 
reparations which was devised by the Paris 
Peace Conference—worked it out specifically 
to spare Germany a gross humiliation and 
to pave the way toward a time of ultimate 
reconciliation. France is quite aware of the 
two Germanies that exist side by side: and 
is coédperating cheerfully with that Liberal 
Germany which is disposed to pay its debts, 


rebuild the nation after a democratic and 
pacific pattern, and seek regeneration rather 
than revenge. The Germany that compels 
France to maintain an army of considerable 
size and a state of mind that is somewhat 
nervous, is the Germany of Ludendorff and 
the other unrepentant sinners who nearly 
won the world for Kaiserism only four years 
ago. 

France has radically reduced her standing 
army and is preparing further reductions. 
She has no intention of pressing claims for a 
navy of a size embarrassing to Great Britain. 
Tactless attacks upon her position in Europe, 
made in concert by an ill-advised group of 
British journalists at Washington, provoked 
the French to make the rejoinder that would 
be the most irritating one possible to the 
British, namely, a threat aimed at British 
naval supremacy in European waters. This 
rejoinder was as ill-advised as the attack— 
but it probably had the merit of having 
never been seriously meant. 

American opinion, certainly, has never 
taken seriously the idea that France is tend- 
ing toward militarism. That nation is too 
clear-visioned to have missed the lesson of 
the war, which taught, if it taught anything, 
that militarism does not pay. France real- 
izes perfectly that Germany must quickly 
be restored. As M. Maurice Casenave re- 
cently remarked: “France knows that a 
creditor cannot collect the debt due him by 
sending his debtor to the poor house.” 
Most Americans will likewise be surprised by 
the information he conveyed in an address at 
Baltimore, that the present French army 
“is inferior in numbers to the pre-war army.” 


The Loucheur-Rathenau Agreement 


. CASENAVE also called attention to 
M the healing effect of the agreement 

arrived at by M. Loucheur, French 
Minister of the Liberated Regions, and Mr. 
Rathenau, the German Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, in conference several months ago as 
Wiesbaden: 


The terms of the Wiesbaden agreement lay down a 
modus vivendi through which there will be estab- 
lished in France a committee or possibly a corpora- 
tion representing all the French sufferers of war 
damage. This corporation will receive orders from 
these sufferers for whatever materials they may 
require for reconstruction. These orders may be 
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placed up to the sum of one billion gold marks per 
annum. They will be handed by the French Com- 
mittee or corporation to a committee or corpora- 
tion of Germans which will represent all the leading 
German manufacturers of all types of materials. 
The payment for these materials in Germany will be 
made at the price of the material bought on the 
French internal market. 

The German committee or corporation opens a 
credit in Germany on behalf of the French Commit- 
tee or corporation of an amount of 7 billion gold 
marks. This credit will be repaid in 1936. So as 
to permit rapid reconstruction with the goods to 
be purchased with this credit, these will have to be 
delivered up to the value of the full amount of the 
credit before the 1st of May, 1936. 

The German seller is paid by the German organ- 
ization: the amount of each payment so made is 
put to the credit of the German Government and 
is deducted from the German debt according to the 
maturities of the said debt. Interest at 5 per cent. 
will be paid to Germany because of the anticipated 
payments which she is to make. If in 1936, the 
date of maturity of the said credit, the rights of 
France to indemnity have not reached the sum of 7 
billion gold marks, France shall pay in cash the dif- 
ference between the amount of the indemnity due 
her and the said sum of 7 billion. 

One can see that this agreement has the great 
advantage of bringing the question of reparations 
from the financial to the economic grounds. It be- 
gins a collaboration with living, working Germany, 
with the part of Germany who honestly wants to 
pay its debts. By that fact it is the most momen- 
tous of all negotiations since the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It proves that France does not seek to ruin 
Germany as some people try to persuade the world, 
which they think simple minded enough to believe 
that a creditor is stupid enough to seek the ruin of 
his debtor. 

France knows that all hope of being paid the debt 
owed to her is in the commercial rehabilitation of 
Germany which is intimately bound up with the 
rehabilitation and stabilization of the mark. Any- 
thing which can bring this result will be considered 
by France with a favorable eye, as it will have as a 
consequence the repairing of the harm she has suf- 
fered and her complete economic restoration. 


Another virtue of this agreement is, that it 
does away with the process set up in the Treaty, 
by which French commissions went over all 
Germany recovering stolen cows, locomotives, 
machinery, etc.—a futile and interminably 
irritating reminder of defeat and dislike— 
and settles the matter by striking a balance, 
and then by delivery of a lump quantity of 
each. The fact that France sought and 
achieved so considerate as well as so practical 
a plan of restitution is both proof of her 
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willingness to resume normal relations with 
a regenerated Germany and refutation of 
the charge that she has lost her political poise. 


Japan at Washington and at Home 


HE Japanese delegates at the Con- 
ference have been a delight to the well- 
wishers of Japan. They have dropped 
the reticence which made the Japanese at Paris 
almost unintelligible to the Western under- 
standing. Now that they have spoken freely, 
their conversation reveals them in an unex- 
pectedly pleasant light. They talk the lan- 
guage of the West, and, better yet, they talk 
the language of Western liberalism. No mere 
facility in the use of the catch-words of de- 
mocracy could for weeks on end conceal an 
ignorance of the realities of the subject matter. 
These Japanese have really grasped the phil- 
osophy of Western ideals as we know them. 
Their presence here as the plenipotentiaries 
of Japan is profoundly significant. Premier 
Hara doubtless knew his men when he chose 
them, and Premier Takahashi doubtless knew 
them when he confirmed their warrant to act 
for his Government. They doubtless represent 
the sentiment that now controls Japanese 
policy—and that sentiment is certainly very 
different from the feelings which controlled 
the Government of Japan four years ago. 
Events in Japan indicate a silent revolution 
in that country of the most far-reaching im- 
portance. The accession of Hirohito to the 
regency brings to the throne the first ruler of 
Japan who has traveled in the West and been 
educated in Western ideas. That accession 
was apparently timed to be significant at the 
moment when America, Great Britain, and 
Japan were composing their differences in Asia. 
It is coincident with studied announcements 
of the retirement of the two of the three living 
Elder Statesmen who represent the ideas of 
German origin upon which the Constitution 
of Japan was built. Unless evidence that has 
a striking unanimity of character is pure coin- 
cidence, Japan is giving notice to the world 
of a new tack that will bring her morally into 
the front rank of modern nations. Apparently 
she has made the great decision—that she will 
compete with the world hereafter in a generous 
rivalry of fair play and in an emulation of the 
best practices of advanced democracy. 
This is a golden opportunity for America to 
further the cause of civilization. The way to 
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do it is to meet Japan half-way. Every effort 
of our Government and of our people should be 
put forth to establish contact with the Japan- 
ese Government and people, to strengthen the 
hands of that element in Japan which believes 
with us in the doctrines of liberalism, peace, 
and concord. Japan’s new attitude must pay 
dividends in Japan, or it will not last. We must 
coéperate to the end that it shall be so profit- 
able that it cannot be overthrown. Mr. Mark 
Sullivan, elsewhere in this magazine, has in- 
dicated some of the ways in which, even in- 
dividually, we can improve the opportunity. 
American capital can likewise help. So can 
the Government. Japan has earned the right 
to cordial codperation. 


Our Embassies Abroad 


N A circular recently issued by the Treasury 
Department, giving rulings upon questions 
under the Income Tax laws, occurs the 

following: “Expenditures for furnishing and 
maintaining the residential portion of a United 
States Embassy ... are personal expenses, 
not deductible.” 

Doubtless this ruling came from a thought- 
less reference to the fact that an Embassy is in 
two parts—the chancery, or business office, 
and the embassy proper, or residence. But 
half of an Ambassador’s work is talking with 
and entertaining other diplomats in the resi- 
dential part of the Embassy. This is, indeed, 
probably the more important half of his work. 

A recent newspaper despatch from one of the 
capitals of South America called attention to 
the fact that our legation in that city was 
housed in the second story of a building over a 
carpenter shop and next door to a stable. 

The United States now owns its Embassy in 
London, reluctantly accepted as a gift from Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, but has done nothing to adapt it 
to practical use. We do not own, let alone main- 
tain, our Embassy in Paris or Rome or Berlin. 

During the Washington Conference, M. 
Briand entertained the chief officers of our 
Government in the beautiful French Embassy 
on Sixteenth Street, leased and maintained by 
the French Government. At the same time, 
Mr. Balfour was entertaining in the British 
Embassy—owned and maintained by the 
British Government. The German Embassy 
in ‘Washington is now being rehabilitated for 
the use of a new Ambassador—it is owned and 
maintained by the German Government. 
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The richest nation in the world still under- 
pays its representatives abroad, and expects 
them besides to foot the bills and pay taxes 
on the privilege. 


The Gorgas Memorial 


worked out to honor the memory and 

perpetuate the work of Dr. Gorgas, 
the great sanitarian whose work at Panama 
made possible the successful construction 
of the Canal. It is of happy augury that this 
movement was inaugurated by Dr. Belisario 
Porras, the President of the Republic of 
Panama. 

The memorial is to consist of a hospital and 
laboratory for tropical and preventive medicine 
situated in Panama. The Republic of Panama 
launched the movement by providing a site, 
a building, and modern equipment valued at 
half a million dollars as well as the use of the 
$2,000,000 Santo Tomas hospital which is 
just being completed. It is planned to in- 
crease this initial fund by four and one half 
millions of dollars to be contributed in part 
by the public and in part by the governments 
of Great Britain, the United States, and various 
of the countries of South and Central America 
which were beneficiaries of the work of Dr. 
Gorgas. 

The laboratories to be constructed will re- 
semble in architecture the Pan American 
buildings in Washington. Thus they will in 
their form symbolize the warm admiration 
and gratitude of South and Central Americans 
generally toward Dr. Gorgas. 

The Provisional Board of Directors for the 
United States is made up of the following 
members: 


Rear Admiral W. C. Braisted—(M. C.) U. S. Navy 

(Retired) 

President American Medical Association 
Surgeon General M. W. Ireland—vU. S. Army 
Surgeon General H. S. Cumming—U. S. Public 

Health Service 
Surgeon General E. R. Stitt—U. S. Navy 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe—Director General of the Pan- 

American Union 
J. E. Lefevre—Former Secretary of Fomento and 

Chargé d’Affaires of the Republic of Panama 
Legal Adviser—Dr. John Bassett Moore 


The Board expects to start an active cam- 
paign to arouse interest in and raise funds for 
the work on or about the first of the year 


A GREAT and fitting memorial is being 
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1922. Since Dr. Gorgas was a Southerner, 
the son of General Gorgas, Chief of Ordnance 
in the Confederate Army, the first intensive 
efforts will be put forth in the Southern States. 

Dr. Richard P. Strong of the Harvard 
School of Tropical Medicine is to be the Scien- 
tific Director of the Memorial. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that Mrs. 
Gorgas’s biography of her husband is to be 
published in May, when it may be of most 
service in connection with the quickened 
interest in the great career of William Craw- 
ford Gorgas, who has not infrequently or in- 
appropriately been referred to as “the phy- 
sician to the World.” 


The Affections in Fiction 


O FAR as memory serves, no imaginative 
book has ever stood the test of time 
which did not portray at least one char- 

acter who attracted some favorable emotion of 
the reader. It might be only pity or it might 
be admiration. In the most successful works, 
it has been real affection. In view of this 
seeming truism, it is singular that so many 
writers to-day exhaust their talents upon 
characters and situations that cannot conceiva- 
bly evoke any sympathetic response in the 
normal human heart. The excuse of many of 
them is that they are social reformers. Prob- 
ably two of the most successful social reformers 
by way of literature were Charles Dickens and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, but they managed to 
combine with their indictment of society a 
proof of the worth of saving it, by depicting 
characters who were worth saving from the 
evils that surrounded them. The excuse of 
the others seems to be that any picture of any 
cross section of life is a work of Art, and that 
Art (so defined) is its own sufficient justifica- 
tion. It is a lame excuse. 


Thrift and Taxes 


HERE is fascinating reading, for any- 

one who is willing to think while he reads- 

in a recently published report on Amer- 
ican incomes. It tells where they come from, 
who gets them, and how they are spent. If one 
will read between the lines, it will also tell why 
we are suffering from a business depression 
and when the depression will end, besides a lot 
of other things we need to know about our 
business life. 
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The total national income in 1918 was 60 
billion dollars. This was divided as follows: 
To people having incomes of $20,000 or more, 
5 billion dollars or 8 per cent. of the total; to 
people having incomes between $3,000 and 
$20,000, 12 billions or 30 per cent. of the total; 
and to people having incomes of less than 
$3,000, 43 billions or 72 per cent. of the total. 

Where did this money go? If the 223 million 
families in the, country spent an average of 
$2,000 a year for living expenses, that would 
account for 45 billions of the total 60 billions. 
Federal taxes took 4 billions and state and local 
taxes 3 billions. Total, 52 billions. This left 
8 billions to provide for new construction. 
The experience of the past demonstrates that 
we ought to spend from 15 to 20 per cent. of 
our national income on new construction—on 
new homes, additions to factories, irrigation 
enterprises, railroad facilities—the things that 
increase production per man and thereby make 
life easier for everybody. But 15 per cent. of 
60 billions is 9 billions, and 20 per cent. is 12 
billions; and in 1918 we had only 8 billions for 
these purposes—in other words, we were 
anywhere from 1 to 4 billions short of the 
amount needed to make production expand. 
But that was true not only in 1918; it was 
equally true in 1917 and 1919 and 1920. For 
five years we have not been adding to our 
productive capital. 

Where are we going to get those productive 
billions? Clearly, they can be got in only two 
ways: (1) by accumulating savings, and (2) 
by eliminating waste. Experience has de- 
monstrated that the only class of people who 
save effectively are the rich. They are rich 
not merely because they get more than other 
people, but also because they spend very much 
less than they get. A man died in California 
not long ago who had taken 14 million dollars 
out of one gold mine, and he died a pauper 
because he had squandered it as he took it out. 
But Henry Ford puts back most of what he 
gets into factories and mines and railroads, and 
we say he is rich, though a better way of saying 
it is to say that he is a highly paid custodian of 
public savings which he directs into new pro- 
duction that benefits us all. What he per- 
sonally gets out of it, in the form of luxurious 
living, is a very cheap price we pay for keeping 
thousands of men profitably employed and for 
providing a cheap means of locomotion for the 
world. 

We shall have to maintain these human 
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reservoirs of capital. They are our best sav- 
ings banks, because the money they accumulate 
goes back into intelligently managed enter- 
prises of production that benefit all of us. 
If we tax them too highly, we may somewhat 
curtail the luxuries they enjoy, but in doing 
so we shall by ten times as much curtail our 
own opportunities to enjoy the fruits of the 
productive machinery which they keep going. 

Congress, even now, after three years of 
study, proposes to tax these men of wealth as 
high as 42 per cent. of their incomes. It isa 
short-sighted proposal, because such a tax is a 
tax on the part of our national income that goes, 
not into personal luxury, but into the machin- 
ery of production. 


The Financial Cyclone Cellar 


NDER the present income tax laws, 
| | which take to the Government so 
much of the profits accruing from 
successful investment in productive enterprise, 
hundreds of millions of dollars of capital have 
taken to the financial cyclone cellars so con- 
veniently supplied by the offerings of state 
and municipal tax-exempt bonds. The dis- 
astrous effects upon productive industry of this 
flight to cover may be suggested by a glance at 
two vastly important enterprises that urgently 
need capital. 

One of these is the railroad business. One of 
the prime wastes of the railroad business is the 
excessive cost of handling freight at the ter- 
minals, due to inadequate facilities. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars should be invested to pro- 
vide them. Their provision would effect eco- 
nomies that would enrich the whole nation, 
besides immediately making useful work for 
thousands of idle men and profitable business 
for hundreds of suffering factories. But capital, 
faced by the certainty of high taxes (and by 
the threat of Government ownership of the 
roads as well), naturally prefers tax-exempt se- 
curities, without risk and with assured high 
returns. 

The other great opening for capital is the 
Super-power Plan for the electrification of all 
railroads and most industries between Boston 
and Washington, D.C. After an exhaustive 
study of the proposal, the Geological Survey 
and eminent engineers declare that the plan is 
perfectly feasible, that it could be got into full 
operation in nine years, and that it would then 
save to industry 190 million dollars a year in 
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cost of. power. But the scheme requires 700 
million dollars of new capital to put the plan 
into operation. In 1901, J. Pierpont Morgan 
financed the purchase of Andrew Carnegie’s 
steel holdings for 500 million dollars almost 
without effort. But the Government was then 
not taking nearly 50 per cent. of profits in 
taxes. Probably nobody to-day could finance 
such an undertaking. 


Railroads and Prosperity 


USINESS prosperity in this country 
depends largely on two factors—more 


active buying on the part of our agricul- 
tural population which comprises a large per- 
centage of the people of the country, and ability 
of our railroads to buy more equipment and 
materials. Prosperity for the farmers cannot 
be expected before the next crop is harvested, 
and general prosperity for the railroads seems 
no nearer at hand; but recently some of the 
stronger roads have placed orders for cars 
and rails which have started activity among 
the equipment companies and in the steel 
industry. This is one of several signs of im- 
proving business conditions which indicate 
that we have passed the low point of the post- 
war depression and are on the upgrade. 

Mr. Samuel O. Dunn, Editor of the Rail- 
way Age, recently called attention to the 
dearth of railroad buying of equipment in re- 
cent years and expressed a timely warning of 
the situation in which the railroads will be 
caught with the complete revival of business 
activity. In the seven year period from 1906 
to 1913, according to figures presented by him, 
freight handled by the railways increased 39 
per cent. and the number of freight cars in the 
country 16 per cent., or 315,000 cars. In the 
succeeding seven years from 1913 to 1920 the 
freight continued to grow 38 per cent. while 
only 63 per cent., or 134,000, more freight cars 
were in service. Furthermore, in every year 
since 1917, the number of cars in service has 
actually declined. This points to transporta- 
tion difficulties that are likely to be experi- 
enced when business fully recovers. Mr. 
Dunn says, “The producers of the country 
would lose more money in a short time by be- 
ing unable to ship their commodities than they 
would save in a much longer time by any con- 
ceivable reduction of rates.” 

The chief reason that railroads have spent 
so little in recent years has been because their 
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credit was so low that it was difficult for them 
to sell securities. In three years, before the 
war they sold more than two billion dollars 
worth of securities; in the three years ending 
with 1920 they sold less than one billion. In 
this latter period industrial companies issued 
more than six billions of securities as com- 
pared with approximately the same amount 
as the railroads in the earlier period. 

Revival of railroad credit depends upon 
earnings approximating the 6 per cent. on 
valuation which the new transportation act 
fixes as reasonable. In the first year after the 
ending of the Government guarantee, earnings 
were less than 3 per cent. of valuation. Railroad 
managers. are working on the solution of this 
earnings problem. They realize that it calls for 
a reduction in rates on some commodities to 
stimulate business and a reduction in wages on 
the other hand to leave a larger profit in the 
business. If they secure the codperation of 
the Railroad Labor Board, as they have of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, we can look 
for a revival of railroad credit. This will make 
possible the financing of railroad purchases 
which will stimulate business and place the 
roads in condition to handle a larger traffic 
when it comes. On this depends the ability 
of our railroads to carry the business of the 
country during the next period of prosperity. 


The Ter Meulen Plan 


HERE can be no return to great pros- 

perity in this country until we are able 

to sell a good part of our cotton crop, 
the surplus of our wheat crop, and a consider- 
able portion of our manufactured products 
abroad. Before the war we sent Europe half 
a billion dollars worth of our products annually 
to pay the interest on the money which we 
owed her. Now, as a creditor nation, Europe 
would have to send us an excess of goods to 
balance her account. In order therefore to 
permit foreign countries to buy more from us 
than they sell to us, we must now loan them 
money to pay us, for they do not have gold 
with which to pay. 

Several plans have been proposed to provide 
the financial link needed to keep foreign trade 
moving in our favor, but there is only one that 
has met with general approval and is not open 
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to objections that have caused the failure of 
most of the others. This is the Ter Meulen 
plan proposed by Mr. Ter Meulen, an Amster- 
dam banker, who spent two years working out 
the details. It was adopted by the Brussels 
Conference and by the council of the League of 
Nations. Sir Drummond Frazer, of London, 
organizer of the scheme, presented it at the 
Los Angeles Convention of the American 
Bankers Association where it met with ap- 
proval. In its essential details this scheme 
provides for the pledging of income earning 
assets on the part of the war-stricken countries 
with the League of Nations or some other 
international body; this body places a gold 
value on these assets and authorizes the gov- 
ernments to issue bonds up to the amount 
fixed. These bonds can then be loaned by the 
governments to such of their importers as have 
good standing or security, and they can be 
used by these importers as collateral for credits 
from exporters in other countries. This would 
adequately protect the exporter, for in case of 
default the Ter Meulen bonds could be held 
to maturity or be sold and would adequately 
cover the amounts loaned. Such security would 
make these credits acceptable to the banks. 

Sir Drummond Fraser claims for this plan 
“that it will restore normal oversea trading; 
that it will re-awaken the dormant confidence 
in the ability of importers in war-stricken 
countries to pay their way; that it will enable 
governments to keep their expenditure within 
their revenue; that it will render possible the 
mobilization of revenue-producing assets of 
borrowing countries to purchase essential im- 
ports which will restore the purchasing power 
of these countries; further, that it will enable 
lending countries—of which yours is the most 
important—to secure, with the collateral bond, 
a safe outlet for exports and thus restore the 
prosperity which the stagnation of oversea 
trade has checked.” 

One objection raised against this plan is that 
the countries most in need of foreign products 
have the least income producing assets to 
pledge. Those countries, however, would have 
difficulty in getting credit under any sound 
plan. This one protects the exporter, which 
is the first requirement in making any plan of 
this character effective. It is a plan in which 
America should be particularly interested. 








WHAT ARE GUARANTEED 
RAILROAD STOCKS? 


By SAMUEL SLOAN WALKER 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.p’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


EW people understand the structure of 

some of our leading railway systems. 

The layman can readily visualize the 

blazing of the U. P. trail across the 

prairies and over the Rockies. He 
remembers the picture of the driving of the last 
spike that cemented the Atlantic and Pacific by 
rail; and the business man understands the 
bonding and mortgaging of various portions of 
the main line in order to finance the construc- 
tion. But many of our Eastern trunk lines 
were not built in this way. They were not 
started at one main terminal and constructed 
to another. In the language of the automobile 


industry they are “assembled”’ roads. 
Take for instance- the Pennsylvania Railroad 


and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
Both these lines are formed by a combination of 
many shorter and independent systems. When 
the master minds were conceiving the plan of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western from 
New York to Buffalo, they leased several al- 
ready operating railroads, e. g., they leased one 
from Binghamton to Buffalo and another from 
Phillipsburg to New York, and by building and 
obtaining control of the connecting links, fin- 
ally evolved the through system. This com- 
pany now owns only 30 per cent. of its main 
line and but 40 per cent. of its entire system. 

The original Pennsylvania Railroad ran from 
Harrisburg to Philadelphia. Many consolida- 
tions were thenmade, and in 1869 one road from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago was leased and in 1871 
two others were leased, extending the railroad 
from Philadelphia to New York. Thus the 
main Pennsylvania System from Chicago to 
New York materialized. A glance at the map 
will show how the trunk line of the Pennsyl- 
vania was extended by this method. 

When the smaller railroad companies were 
operating under their own management, they 
were profitable concerns to their stockholders. 
It was the inducement of a higher rate of in- 


terest and a guarantee of that rate by a strong 
company that induced the stockholders to 
draw up a lease, agreeing to have a larger com- 
pany operate them for a fixed rental on their 
property. And the earnings of the leased lines 
under the management of the stronger com- 
panies have in many cases jumped to remark- 
ably high figures and are very profitable pro- 
positions to the guarantors, so much so that in 
many cases the independent earnings will not 
be revealed by the major company, and they 
only show in their reports all the earnings of 
the leased properties pooled together. 

The strategic and favorable position of the 
individual roads which are leased by parent 
companies add greatly to their importance and 
intrinsic value. For instance, the entrance to 
New York of the New York Central System 
(used also by the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.), 
is owned for several miles by the New York 
& Harlem R. R. Co. which also owns the heart 
of the Grand Central Terminal. The United 
New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. has the unique 
position of owning the entrance of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System to New York Harbor 
and of owning the terminals in Jersey City now 
used by the Pennsylvania. Likewise the Morris 
& Essex Railroad controls the entrance of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to 
New York Harbor. Without these properties 
the main trunk lines would be in an awkward 
position in that they would not reach the port 
of New York. Omission of the rental for the 
property, which is in ‘the form of dividends to 
the stockholders, would automatically break 
the leases of these various lines, and the stock- 
holders could prevent the parent company from 
using their property. 

The guaranteed dividends are therefore, in 
effect, a fixed charge of the railroad. They 
must be paid after the operating expenses and 
come in the same category with the interest on 
money borrowed by the railroad on bonds. 
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HOW THE PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM WAS MADE UP 


The original Pennsylvania Railroad line was only from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg. Later the Pittsburgh to Chicago line was 
leased and then three other lines to carry the Pennsylvania into New York. This map shows the more important leased 


lines in the Pennsylvania main line. 


Consequently these dividends are paid before 
any dividends on the common or preferred 
stocks of the companies themselves, which de- 
pend on earnings and may be reduced or dis- 
continued by the board of directors. In other 
words, the. position of these dividends is ex- 
tremely strong, somewhat similar to the in- 
terest on equipment bonds, as in one case the 
interest is paid for the use of railroad equip- 
ment and in the other case the dividends are 
paid for the use of the property itself. In this 
respect guaranteed stocks might be regarded 
the same as real estate mortgages. 

In judging the worth and merit of guaranteed 
stocks, there are three things which must be 
examined and considered carefully: First, the 
property itself; second, its earning power; 
third, the terms of the lease. 

It is important to examine the value of the 
property by itself and to see if it could realize 
the amount of its capitalization. The earning 
power should be judged, both from its value 
to the main system—its guarantor—and from 
its own independent earning power. The terms 
of the lease should be examined as they vary 
widely. Some leases are for a fixed rental, 


It is the stocks of these lines on which the Pennsylvania guarantees dividends 


other leases are for the interest on the bonds 
and a percentage on the stock. The latter 
leases are the strongest, as no matter what 
taxes might be exacted from the company the 
rate of percentage is guaranteed on the capital 
stock after all expenses. Other leases are so 
drawn that should the earnings of the leased 
road become large enough to pay the lease 
many times over, an increase in dividend must 
be paid. Still other leases read that a certain 
percentage of the gross earnings will be paid by 
the guarantor to the leased line. 

It is interesting to see how guaranteed stocks 
have fared in receiverships of their guarantor. 
Take, forexample, the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad Co. From 1880 to 1888 this road 
passed through two receiverships, and during 
those years the guaranteed stocks paid their 
dividends right through the receiverships. In 
1896 it went into the hands of the receiver for 
the third time and after the company had de- 
faulted on its general mortgage bonds and had 
been sold at auction, new leases were executed 
with five of the minor leased lines slightly re- 
ducing the rental. The four main line and 
Strongest guaranteed stocks—the Delaware 





What Are Guaranteed Railroad Stocks? 


& Bound Brook, the East Pennsylvania, the 
Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown, and 
the North Pennsylvania, however, were not 
changed, for rather than accept reduced rentals 
the owners of these securities would have taken 
over the operation of their own lines, and they 
could have done this to their advantage. Thus 
is shown the strong position of guaranteed 
stocks which have valuable property of their 
own with good earning power and a strong lease. 
It is apparent from the above analysis that 
a well-chosen property guaranteed by a strong 
parent company is a very advantageous form 
of investment. This type of security has 
many attractive features. Being a stock in 
form, it is exempt from the Federal normal in- 
come tax which increases its yield in many 
cases over the bond interest rates. The trend 
of prices of best guaranteed stocks over a 
twenty year period varies as the trend of prices 
on the best first mortgage bonds. In several 
cases it has crossed the average price of first 
mortgage bonds, but as a rule follows closely 
the bond prices. The real factor, of course, in 
determining the price of guaranteed stocks is 
the money market, and as their security in 
many cases is unquestionable, the money mar- 
ket is the only determining factor governing 
their price. The holder of guaranteed stocks 
has a permanent investment; he does not have 
to think of the maturity of his investment as 
is the case with bonds. His money is invested 
for a long period and so at times such as these 
he has the advantage of the high interest rates 
for the period of the lease (usually 99 or 999 
years). Healso has his dividend checks mailed 
to him and does not have to cut coupons. 
Here are examples of a few guaranteed 
railroad stocks: The Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne 
& Chicago preferred 7 per cent. stock is guar- 
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THE FLUCTUATIONS 
OF GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


Guaranteed railroad 
stocks, because of their 
investment character, 
follow closely the trend 
in the price of good 
bonds. They have de- 
clined sharply in recent - 
years, but have lately 
started up. The chart 
shows the rate of re- 
turn they give, which 
is, of course, highest 
when the market is 
lowest 


anteed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. There is $19,714,286 of this stock 
outstanding and no funded debt. The road 
runs from Pittsburgh to Chicago, is double 
track all the way, and owns its terminals both 
at Chicago and Pittsburgh, the real estate 
value of which is greater than the total 
amount of preferred stock outstanding. The 
lease runs for 999 years. 

The Morris & Essex Company has 7? per 
cent. guaranteed by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. It has $33,477,000 funded 
debt and $15,000,000 stock. It controls 
the entrance to the whole D. L. & W. System 
to New York Harbor extending from Phillips- 
burg, N. J., to Hoboken and owns its termi- 
nals in Jersey City. The original lease pro- 
vided for a dividend of 7 per cent. guaranteed 
by the D. L. & W. with a clause to the effect 
that if 30 per cent. of the gross earnings of 
the Morris & Essex be sufficient to pay off 
the bond interest and 10 per cent. on the stock 
guaranteed, then an extra dividend be paid 
to the stockholders. This being the case, the 
stockholders succeeded in raising the guarantee 
to a fixed rate of 72 per cent. The lease 
runs in perpetuity. 

The United New Jersey Railroad & Canal 
Company has the unique position of con- 
trolling the entrance to New York Harbor of 
the Pennsylvania System. The Pennsylvania 
guarantees 10 per cent. on the $21,240,400 
stock and interest on the $20,000,000 bonds. 
The road owns the main 2, 3, and 4 track 
line used by the Pennsylvania from Trenton 
to Jersey City and branches. It also owns 
its terminal, many valuable piers in Jersey 
City, and the twenty million dollars of 
improvements put on the property by the 
Pennsylvania. The lease runs for 999 years. 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating counsel, 
month after month, the editors of the WorLD’s Work have created this special section in 
the magazine and invited the gentlemen whose names appear above to contribute to it. 
The magazine wishes to express its appreciation of their willingness to codperate in this 
undertaking. 

The views expressed by each author are his alone, there being no group responsi- 
bility for any of the opinions, but no opinions will appear in this section except those 
belonging to some individual of this group.—THE EpITors. 


THE MEANING OF UNIVERSITIES 


By EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


President of the University of Virginia 
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HE President of an American (1) The selection of men for the 
State University bears a five- teaching staff. 
fold relation to students, fac- (2) The .adjustment of the power 
ulty, governing bodies, the of the University to changing social 
State, and to scholarship and needs, to which end he must understand 
service generally. It is a monstrous his time and dream dreams of wise 
burden in some ways, and must, in course development and_ progress. 
of time, be subjected to delimitation. (3) The practical realization of these 
The vital responsibilities of a president dreams or of the dreams of others wiser 
lie in three great fields: than he. He must not be thought of as 
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an autocrat. He has no power over 
anybody, except the power of per- 
suasion. He cannot force anybody to 
do anything. He may argue them into 
agreement. His greatest needs are sym- 
pathy with scholarship -and_ scholars, 


a certain power to codperate with those 


about him, patience with men and events, 
habits of industry, and just judgment. 

In many ways a university is the 
most practical institution at work in a 
democracy, for its elementary function 
is to furnish to free people what they 
most need—an unending succession of 
honorable, capable leadership. It effects 
this primary purpose in four ways: 

(1) By conserving the inheritance 
of civilization in its libraries and museums 
and its tradition and spirit. 

(2) By discovering new truth to hand 
on and enrich the generations to come. 

(3) By assembling the fittest of youth 
within its walls from age to age, informing 
their minds and educating their wills. 

(4) By carrying its strength out 
among the people without its walls, thus 
furnishing technical guidance and _ in- 
spiration to all phases of the great edu- 
cational process. 

Universities are very old institutions. 
Nothing in modern life is older, except 
the Catholic Church. Oxford, as every- 
one knows, has already celebrated its 
millennium. Salerno and Bologna and 
Paris are even older. But it is quite 
vital for the usefulness of universities 
that they shall manage to achieve per- 
ennial youth and constant adjustment to 
present needs—for a changing society 
involves a changing university. 

The term. wniversitas or university 
is often conceived of as an institution 
where “everything” is taught. This 
is by no means its original meaning. The 
ancient term simply meant a guild and 
was used of any legal corporation. The 
university, in one sense, is the original 
“corporation.” It was only after many 
years that it became, in the fourteenth 
century, limited to a particular body and 


was Called wuniversitas magistrorum et 
scholarum. Thus, it did not refer to a 
place at all but a guild or body of teachers 
and scholars; and when it was desired 
to express the: abstract notion of a 
place where students’ from everywhere 
might assemble, the phrase stadium 
generale was_.used. ey 

The medieval university generally 
chose one dominant subject and taught 
that alone, as Salerno chose Medicine 
and Bologna Law and Paris Theology. 
The modern university is, at the same 
time, more complex and single-minded, 
because it exists to serve a more complex 
and yet highly specialized age. At 
the core of a modern university lies 
what we call the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Allied to this cen- 
tral unit, more or less organically, may 
be any number of vocational or pro- 
fessional schools seeking to train youth 
for technical guidance and leadership 
in the chief concerns of present civili- 
zation ranging from ancient services 
like Law and Medicine to Railroad 
Transportation, Aeronautics, and Vet- 
erinary Surgery. It is not necessary 
to cover all of the needs of the modern 
world in these vocational schools to be 
a real university. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity functioned as our most notable 
modern university without any of them, 
save what is known as the Graduate 
School, which is practically the voca- 
tional school for the pure scholar. 

The core of the university, however, 
let us not forget, is the College. This 
is the academic heart. This is the cen- 
tral fire without which the whole 
Structure is bleak and wintry. The 
great essentials here are understanding of 
the age in which we live and great teach- 
ers—not necessarily recondite scholars, 
though happy is the institution where 
both may be combined. The primary 
function of the College is to receive 
immature youth in an atmosphere of 
broad and varied associations, in contact 
with wise and noble lives, and to offer 
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them such experience in evoking man- 
hood and capacity and such knowledge 
of man, nature, and spirit that they shall 
gain power to enter into life with char- 
acter, intelligence, and enthusiasm. 

The College, as we know it in Ameri- 
can institutions, is essentially Anglo- 
Saxon in its origin. It demands a locus 
of dignity, beauty, and convenience. 
If it is successful, it achieves a spirit 
which becomes an atmosphere which is 
breathed and assimilated by those as- 
sembled in its borders. It holds char- 
acter above mere learning, and the total 
result of its best service to youth is the 
cultivated, thoughtful, well-informed man 
of good judgment, reasonableness, and 
integrity. 

The College within a university is, 
then, the chiefest secular social institu- 
tion evolved by the mind and spirit of 
man. It must be taken for granted that 
the sort of college we have in mind 
accepts for entrance (1) only well- 
prepared youth of good character in so 
far as that can be assured; (2) that it 
offers such a variety of subjects as to 
insure not only acquaintance with the 
great inheritances of civilization but 
with the newer educational disciplines 
that must be relied on to give contact 
with the needs of the present and the 
future; (3) that there must be some 
opportunity for advanced work so that 
the spirit of pure scholarship may be 
early apprehended; (4) that those who 
teach must be personalities as well as 
scholars. With these criteria established, 
at least, what should be the essential 
objectives of the College in this modern 
age? Reduced to a minimum, | would 
declare the essential objectives to be: 
(1) definiteness of aim; (2) increase of 
intellectual stamina and stimulus. When 
is a man liberally educated? If all our 
Colleges of Liberal Arts were able to 
answer that question decisively and to 
concentrate their energies toward the 
end sought, there would be let loose in 
America an undreamed of volume of 


fresh power. I cannot attempt an in- 
clusive definition in this brief statement, 
but at least | can venture to say that no 
man, in my judgment, is liberally trained 
unless his intellectual habits and his 
cultural possessions are vitalized and 
in some way related to the various 
spiritual, economic, and social activities 
of mankind. The college curriculum, 
therefore, is never a settled arrangement, 
but must forever change with a changing 
society. Each age must redefine its 
objectives and each generation of college 
teachers should be marked by increased 
pedagogical intelligence. I am not an 
academic pessimist. I see too many 
fine eager youths pass into life before 
my eyes for that, but I here record this 
judgment. Not enough stimulus to dis- 
interested intellectual activity is exerted 
upon American’ youth in American col- 
leges. And there does not emerge from 
American colleges an adequate number 
of graduates of seriousness, power of 
concentration, capacity for sustained 
work. Testimony to this constantly 
pours back to college authorities from 
the Professional and Graduate Schools 
and from the youngsters themselves 
conscious of their “unripeness” at the 
tasks of actual life. 

The situation is not local but universal 
in American educational life. What can 
be precisely and steadfastly carried for- 
ward to increase intellectual earnestness 
and spontaneity and to decrease un- 
ripeness, drift, and casualness in the four 
precious college years? What stimulus 
can be exerted in the structure and 
administration of college life to enable 
our picked youth to perceive and covet 
the glory of scholarship; the splendor 
of hard work; the power inherent in 
exact knowledge self obtained and self 
digested? Much depends on the power 
of each instructor to make clear the real 
meaning of his subject, to reveal its 
value to the individual and to illustrate 
the difference between visualizing words 
on a page and comprehending ideas and 
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truths. An immense initial difficulty 
is overcome when a youth clearly under- 
stands the rationale of his subject and 
its meaning in terms of actual life. 
There was never a time in the edu- 
cational history of America, and indeed 
of the world, when there existed such a 
need for real teachers as now exists—men, 
who by a combination of personality, 
knowledge, and skill in teaching, could 
somehow get under the skin of the under- 
graduate, energize his mind, and cause 
him to behold and covet the dignity 
and power of the scholar’s life. And 
there was never a time when such a 
deadly menace of mediocrity overhung 
and threatened college teaching for the 
reason that its rewards seem to the 
youth of the day so slender in economic 
value and financial return in comparison 
with those awaiting talent in other fields. 
The exaltation of the professorial 
task is the crucial point of attack in 
restoring to college and _ university 
teachers their ancient power to set 
forth the things of the mind and spirit 
so admirably that youth will hearken and 
heed and follow them. 1, for one, hold 
the belief that a stirring and glorious 
career lies before the dynamic young 
scholar who to-day deliberately chooses 
teaching in our universities and colleges 
as the work of his life. The American 
undergradate is much misjudged and 
misunderstood by many of us of another 
generation, who do not appreciate the 
overstimulus to which he is now sub- 
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jected. We did not pass our college 
days amid the din of the gasolene engine 
and the jazz of the phonograph, and the 
allurements and excitements constantly 
on tap in movies and popular magazines 
without, and the engrossing interests of 
athletics within, organized on a scale 
so grandiose and exciting as to tend 
to drive other topics from the mind. In 
the ’7os and ’80s and ’oos, a dance in the 
college was a colossal event, now it is 
a daily habit. Youth discussed and 
fought over events and issues in former 
days. I have known them to get hot 
over the preachments of Thomas Carlyle, 
or the lucid statements and deadly 
reiterations of Matthew Arnold or the 
brazen democracy of Walt Whitman, 
and said their say about the world and 
the changing mart without fear of 
bringing down upon themselves the 
unspeakable charge of pedantry which 
they now fear as one might fear some 
sort of intellectual leprosy. But | dare 
to claim that the-hearts of youth are as 
high as ours were, their minds as clear, 
their souls as gallant. We who saw 
them go to war, and noted their be- 
haviour, know this. But the effort to 
show them the glory of scholarship; the 
fruitfulness of culture must be commen- 
surate with the vivid influences surging 
about them and bearing them into other 
fields. Such effort is the outstanding 
task of the American college and the 
American university for the next gene- 
ration. 
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AN INTIMATE VIEW 


OF LLOYD GEORGE 


His Characteristic Political Methods, and Personality as 


Seen By One Who Has Known Him for Twenty Years 


By P. W. 


T IS now more than twenty years since 
first | set eyes on David Lloyd George. 
I remember well that scene. The fever 
of the South African War was at its 
height, patriots were delirious, and the 
Prime Minister that would be was then a 
pro-Boer. He was to speak in the Queen’s 
Hall, London. The building was garrisoned 
by police and beleaguered by a mob; within 
were the elect, encouraged by the strains of 
the great organ. Suddenly, there emerged 
from the depths of the platform a lithe and 
youthful figure, better groomed than as a 
rule he has had time to be since, with glossy 
black hair, pale, square, smooth face, a mous- 
tache already rebellious, and a manner brisk 
and business-like. The audience rose as one 
man-one woman to acclaim him, and with 
a right tense Celtic ‘voice, occasionally break- 
ing as a violin breaks under stress of the 
bow, he spoke; phrases carefully conned 
and pointedly delivered; better grammar 
than as a busy statesman he has often em- 
ployed; but what was the secret of his personal- 
ity? Was it eloquence—conviction—calcula- 
tion? I think not. It was the quality with- 
out which goodness itself may be despicable 
and with which even evil is almost to be ad- 
mired. At the heart of Lloyd George is, in 
one word, courage. It is his courage that 
explains everything. 

It does not mean that he is right—it does not 
mean that he is wrong—it does mean that he is 
unafraid. After all, he only scrambled into 
Parliament by the skin of his teeth. His major- 
ity in Carnarvon Boroughs, his constituency, 
was merely a score or two of votes. To lose 
that seat might have meant permanent 
political extinction. Certainly it would have 
meant extinction for the time being. With 
Joseph Chamberlain at the height of his power 
as Goliath, young David faced the battle, was 
all but murdered in Birmingham, and all but ob- 
literated everywhere else. It meant courage. 
As a Cabinet Minister, it was courage that 
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he displayed. In 1905 he took office. We 
spent the Session of 1906 over an Education 
Bill which the peers threw out. The party 
whips would not hear of an appeal to the 
country, meaning another election. Many 
members would lose their seats and the great 
majority won by Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman would be reduced. Lloyd George 
wanted there and then to face the issue. 

“Majorities!” he would say to us. “They 
are our political capital—meant to be invested 
in things worth doing.” At that time he 
was, however, only a subordinate. The old 
gang won the day and the conflict with the 
Lords was postponed. When it came over 
the Budget, Mr. Lloyd George—rendered al- 
most voiceless with strain and exhaustion of 
nerves—was the radium within the Liberal 
Party. His influence lay in this—that, win 
or lose, he never feared or shrank from meeting 
public opinion. Criticised in the commons, 
he answers, “Move your vote of censure,” 
and on the straight vote he wins. It may be 
that he carries “offensive-defensive”’ too far. 
The Armistice Election was, in many respects, 
an outrage. But it illustrates once more 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Dantofiesque audacity. 
He descended on the Independent Liberals, 
as did Sennacherib, like a wolf on the fold. 

It was the courage in Chamberlain, in Camp- 
bell Bannerman, in Clemenceau, in Foch, in 
Winston Churchill, that Lloyd George ad- 
mired. Often he would tell us of the great 
scene in the Cabinet when, alone of senior 
Ministers, Bannerman insisted that full and 
immediate liberty be granted to South Africa. 
Any man who stands up to him and takes 
punishment with a brave face, Lloyd George 
respects. It is the courage in Alfred Gardiner 
that he feared, whatever Alfred Gardiner 
might write. Of Keynes, I am told that he 
remarked, “We should have that man in the 
Government.” And see where courage car- 
ried him. His Insurance Acts have been 
criticized but, after all, they were the first 
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organised challenge in Great Britian to the 
spectre of neglected disease. Against the idea 
of war with Germany, he stood out in the Cab- 
inet until Belgium flung down the gauntlet. 
The courage of Beligum broke Lloyd George’s 
pacifism, just as the courage of the Boers had 
sustained it. In the main, it is this instinct for 
audacity that has kept him only happy when 
he thinks that he is fighting on the weaker 
side. Over Lloyd George and Germany, the 
French are, in a sense, quite right. Believing 
that the Germans are beaten, Lloyd George 
instinctively shrinks from hitting the man 
who is down. It is true that he talked of the 
knock out blow, that during the war his were 
the ethics of the prize ring. But it is according 
to those same ethics that the knock out blow 
finishes the round and the fight. 


HIS DIFFERENCES FROM ASQUITH 


HATEVER view we may take of his be- 
havior toward Mr. Asquith, it was at 
least courageous. What decided that issue was 
the fact that Mr. Lloyd George was prepared 
to run the war without Mr. Asquith’s assis- 
tance, whereas Mr. Asquith was not prepared to 
run the war without Mr. Lloyd George’s assis- 
tance. The personality of Lord Kitchener 
was then predominant in the Empire. Mr. 
Asquith accepted Lord Kitcherner’s authority 
and bowed to it. Mr. Lloyd George challenged 
that authority, questioned the memoranda 
issuing from the War Office, and arrived, as 
he believed, at facts unstated and at realities 
which had been camouflaged. Lord Kitch- 
| ener remained a figurehead, but his prestige 
| was a shadow henceforth, and to that shadow, 
no amount of subsequent advocacy will lend 
solidity. There are occasions when David 
Lloyd George is as ruthless as Robespierre. 
His defence is Robespierre’s defence also, 
that he uses the guillotine only in the national 
> interest. 
| Next to his courage, the success of this 
man is due to his formidable modesty. Of 
all the imperfections of statesmen, the most 
fatal in its effects is personal vanity. In every 
generation of public men, there are conspic- 
uous examples of careers ruined because the 
head has swollen beyond the cap that would 
have fitted it. Among the living, illustrations 
are so frequent and well known that it would 
be cruel to enumerate them. Mr. Lloyd 
George has avoided egotism of language and 
demeanor as he would avoid a plague. When 
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you converse with him, he makes you feel 
just as important as he is himself. One day, 
I was on an excursion for pleasure in his coun- 
try of Carnarvon. I happened to run across 
him. “Your name,” said he, “is as familiar 
here as is my own”—and in a sense, owing 
to the articles that I was then writing daily, 
it was at that time the fact. But not every 
statesman would have said it. He sent his 
car eighty miles to bring my wife and myself 
to his dinner table. 


HIS MODESTY 


S A result of his modesty, he gets at truth 
which other men of greater selfimpor- 
tance entirely miss. He listens. One of my 
brothers, a doctor, conducts a civic mission 
in Birmingham, England. He wrote a little 
book on our Poor Law which he sent to Lloyd 
George. It was a book based on long personal 
experience, but it was quietly and simply 
written, without any attempt at effect. Mr. 
Lloyd George spent half a night reading it and 
then sent for my brother. At breakfast in 
Downing Street, [ watched those two men for 
two hours—the one listening to the other, and 
it was Mr. Lloyd George who did the listening. 
Place before him a pile of State papers, and he 
will become restive. Officials must look through 
those. But give him a man to talk with and 
he will read his mind as he reads a monthly 
magazine. This means that on the psy- 
chology of nations he is seldom wrong. If 
he understands Ireland, it is because of those 
long nights at the National Liberal Club when 
he would sit up with T. P. O’Connor and 
Tim Healy, until the lamps were turned out 
and the only flicker that illuminated the groups 
of gossips came from a little bonfire of matches 
on the table about which they sat, a bonfire 
replenished with matches from other tables in 
the room, until all were exhausted, and in dark- 
ness the friends broke their comradeship and 
went to bed. 


FONDNESS FOR CONVERSATION 


HIS delight in conversation is Lloyd 

George’s strength and his weakness. At 
times, | think, he has been much misled over 
the United States. Somebody comes to this 
country, reads the Hearst Press, hurries back 
to London, breakfasts at Downing Street, 
and leaves the impression that “the real 
America” is hostile to Britain. One or two 
incidents over here, thus reported to one who 
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loves an anecdote, leave a mark on his imagi- 
nation of far greater permanence than their 
intrinsic importance would justify. At any 
given moment there are illusions in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s mind, on one topic or another, 
which are sometimes dispelled by persuasion 
and at other times only dispelled by experience. 
At one crisis in his career, he was almost 
ruined by his reckless taste for small talk. 
Looking back ten years, one can appreciate 
the malicious exaggerations of the attacks 
on him over his flutter, as it was called, in 
American Marconis. The ridiculous triviality 
of the affair is now apparent. Indeed, it was 
this very triviality which startled old fashioned 
folk. How could the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the master of the nation’s millions, 
indulge in a speculative investment? The 
fact was, of course, that the master of the na- 
tion’s millions had been much too occupied 
to give more than a passing thought to his 
own private affairs. It was because of his 
enthusiasm as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he slipped into an indiscretion as a pri- 
vate citizen, operating on the Stock Exchange 
by advice of others. For a statesman, indis- 
cretion is worse than crime, and Lloyd George, 
without family or pedigree to help him, nearly 
fell before the onslaughts of critics, many of 
them landed aristocrats whose ancestors had 
not hesitated to rob the nation of every kind 
of lucrative privilege as the price of services, 
often dubious in character, to monarchs and 
their favorites. None who watched the 
climax of this somewhat sordid drama will 
ever forget the culminating moment—a Com- 
mittee room crowded, a table in the centre, 
the little Welsh attorney seated at the table 
like a brave animal brought to bay, and then, 
a rapid movement to his pocket as he drew 
out the pass books of his banking account, 
flung them on the table, and challenged his 
bitterest enemies to publish to all the world 
his private receipts and disbursements. If 
at that moment he had retired into private life 
his total income would have been £400 a 
year, or under two thousand dollars. 


« GIFT OF REPARTEE 


T THAT period, it is undeniable that 
Lloyd George displayed all the gay 
camaraderie of a brigand and a buccaneer. 
He saw in England the terrible contrast be- 
tween rich and poor. He wanted the poor to 
be helped and the rich to pay for it. When 
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Lord Robert Cecil accused him of robbing 
the Welsh Church, he looked  scornfully 
across the floor of the House and danger- 
ously rolling his letter R he ridiculed “the 
noble lord who comes to us with his fingers 
dripping with the fat of sacrilege’”—which 
reference to the plundering of the monasteries 
by the Cecils rang through the country. It 
was the kind of language that Joseph Chamber- 
lain employed to shock Gladstone and Queen 
Victoria in the early eighties when he ran his 
“unauthorised programme.” But Joseph Cham- 
berlain never became a Jack Cade at the 
Exchequer. What made Lloyd George so 
important was that he talked like Jack Cade 
from an armchair in the Treasury where he 
had the power of taxation. 

His personal modesty has had this interesting 
result. He has never cared what office he 
holds provided that he can get things done. 
It is quite true that against the claims of Lewis 
Harcourt he insisted on succeeding Mr. 
Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
was because the Treasury was then the strate- 
gic fortress which all social reformers wanted 
to capture. But during the war he threw up 
the Chancellorship without a murmur, 
started the Ministry of Munitions, and granted 
precedence in the government to his rival, 
Reginald McKenna. From the Ministry of 
Munitions, when organized, he went to the 
War Office, again the strategic point, and | 
see no reason whatever to believe that he 
cared very much, one way or the other, whether 
at that time he was Prime Minister. Per- 
sonally, he liked and he trusted Mr. Asquith— 
whether there was the same sympathy be- 
tween Margot and Mrs. Lloyd George may be 
doubted, but the husbands were friends. 
There was no office that Mr. Asquith might not 
have had in Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
and outside that Government, there was no 
honor that was not or ‘would not have been 
offered to Mr. Asquith. 


HIS TOLERANCE 


OR it is of the essence of Lloyd George's 
temperament to be tolerant. He does 

not permit himself the luxury of bearing others 
a grudge. With all his fighting and effort 
he is at the heart of him a conciliator—a man 
who wants to use others in the general service 
of the community. He does not mind very 
much to what party they belong. If they have 
ability, he thinks that the ability should be 
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employed. If a duke has ability, he will give 
a job even to aduke. Hence his friendship 
with Lord Derby, now ambassador at Paris. 
Hence that amazing photograph of Lloyd 
George astride a pony in the highlands, with 
the Duke of Atholl on foot, as his gillie. It 
is the emergence in Britain of the American 
principle that the man to be promoted, who- 
ever he may be, is the man who “can put it 
over.” Mr. Asquith wanted to govern the 
Empire from Balliol College, Oxford. Mr. 
Lloyd George wishes that he had had the 
chance of going to Balliol, but not having had 
it, he graduates in the larger school of mankind. 


IRRECONCILABLY MIDDLE-CLASS 


NATURAL corollary to this outlook 
on life was the Coalition. It did not 
mean that Lloyd George was going over to the 
Tories as did Joseph Chamberlain. This is 
a complete misreading of his psychology. 
His association with Tories has been a part 
of his Liberalism. He did not go to their 
drawing rooms. He has made no attempt to 
marry his sons and daughters into their fami- 
lies. He remained utterly, irreconcilably mid- 
dle class. But if a Tory knows about China, 
why not listen to what the fellow says? Why 
ostracize a marquis who has traveled in India 
because his education at Eaton did not include 
Free Trade? It would be like an American 
refusing his wages at the end of the week 
because he. did not like the President whose 
face is on the dollar bill. Mr. Lloyd George 
would use the bill and so forget the face. 
Beginning life as an obscure Baptist, Mr. 
Lloyd George early learnt the art of chal- 
lenging hierarchies. In one direction or an- 
other, he has practised this art ever since. 
Sometimes it has been the established church 
that had to be attacked over endowments 
or the schools. At other times, as we have 
seen, it was the military mandarins who had 
to be put in their place. In due course, it 
came to be the turn of the politicians. Hilaire 
Belloc had published an amusing diagram 
showing how the front benches are united by 
intermarriage. The two parties were still 
na large measure one family. Unless you 
were in the circle, you were out of it. Imagine, 
then, the anger when men unknown to caucuses 
and salons were promoted to the most sacred 
portfolios—a professor of anatomy called 
Auckland Geddes—his brother Eric, a rail- 
way official—a lawyer called Horne to be 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer — and, so on. 
An entire generation of elder statesmen— 
Haldane, Crewe, Harcourt, McKenna, Run- 
ciman; Grey, Masterman, Asquith—were re- 
tired by their own colleague, and the front 
opposition bench was shattered. So deep was 
the indignation that the National Liberal Club 
hung Lloyd George’s picture everywhere except 
in daylight—was it the attic or the cellar? 


MEETS THINGS AS THEY COME 


MID the storm, he went on—forgetting 
the things that were behind, including 
not a few pledges, and reaching forth to those 
that were before. Without much scruple, 
he deals with each situation as it comes. He 
hurries out to meet it. His are seldom per- 
fect solutions. His is never a perfect con- 
sistency. Living in chaos, he believes him- 
self to be, as Paul would say, called to be an 
opportunist and with evangelical fervor 
he goes forth, proclaiming to all men every- 
where the great gospel of compromise. In 
due course, Asquith came back to Parliament, 
elected for Paisely and it seemed as if Lloyd 
George’s days were at last numbered. Yet, 
even over that resurrection, he has triumphed. 
To-day, the Independent Liberals themselves 
want a reconciliation with the renegade. 
“Jonah,” said one of them to me the other 
day—“ Jonah is worth to us more than all the 
crew in our ship.” And I imagine that, 
despite his humility, Jonah in his heart of 
hearts would agree that there is much to 
be said for this point of view. 


SOME FAVORITE STORIES 


HAT has saved Lloyd George is his sense 

of humor. He knows how to laugh at 
himself. His favorite story—now a chestnut— 
was of the man who saved a drowning -per- 
son in the Thames and explained, “ Yes—I 
jumped in after him—got him by the neck— 
turned him over and found he wasn’t Lloyd 
George—and then | pulled him out.” His 
next favorite is of the old Welsh farmer who 
walked many miles into Criccieth where 
Lloyd George lives. “I’m going to have a 
look at David,” said this admirer. “ David’s 
now a great man.” “Why yes, he gets 
£5,000 a year!” answered his friend. The 
farmer looked thoughtfully and _ replied— 
“It’s not the £5,000 a year that matters. 
Our David lives near the pile.” It is only when 
you hear Lloyd George tell this with a Welsh 
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inflection which defies the Saxon tongue that 
the full comedy can be appreciated. 

He is of course, deeply emotioned. I some- 
times think that when he does hard things to 
others he must hurt himself. His face is 
less sensitive than it was. The blows of fate 
have left their bruises on his nature. To 
gain the whole world must always mean that 
one risks one’s own soul. I sometimes think 
that, like the Emperor Charles of Spain, Lloyd 
George will want one day to retire into what- 
ever corresponds among the Baptists to a 
monastery. 


“MY YEAR’S PREACHING” 


SEE him as I found him one afternoon at 

Criccieth—sitting alone on his. veranda 
that overlooks the bay with its sands and the 
gray waves beyond—a big coat covering him 
to the ears—a cap crushed over his eyes— 
meditating. “Yesterday,” he said, “I had 
my year’s preaching—six hours of it.”” He had 
attended a camp meeting. He described the 
eloquent men in Wales who have no vogue 
beyond Welsh frontiers. He remarked that 
no sermon becomes a good sermon till it has 
been preached five times. He talked of deep 
dogmas and spiritual impulses. He strolled 
through the garden. | was introduced to the 
rapidly fattening pig whose doomed head 
Lloyd George playfully fondled. In the even- 
ing, we had the gramophone. He told us 
of the great Welsh chorales in which you have 
all the subtle harmonies of Bach—which are 
yet sung entirely by ear—and how it had 
been necessary to send musical reporters far 
up the valleys of Snowden to obtain records 
of these priceless improvisations lest they be 
lost for ever. From the gramophone, we had 
examples of the Welsh hymn tunes which left 
us silent and solemn. 


HIS TENACITY 


A sae fact is that we talk and think too 
much of Celtic vivacity. We forget that 


the real quality of the Celt is not vivacity but 
tenacity. You see it in France over Alsace-Lor- 
raine and the Rhine Frontier and her invest- 


France, having felt deeply, 
does not quickly change. You see it in Ire- 
land where an improvement in material 
conditions seems sometimes only to accentuate 
ancient memories of wrong. And you see 


ments in Russia. 
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it in Wales, the only country which still 
practises Druidic rites, human sacrifices of 
course excepted. Mr. Lloyd George is tena- 
cious. Those who regard him as the serpent 
in their Eden will point out the chamelion-like 
changes in his glittering scales, and the un- 
dulating elasticity of the swaying neck. But 
they will not deny that the serpent is one 
and indivisible from head to tail. The crawl 
varies in direction, but the objective is known 
in advance and is ultimately, if circuitously, 
achieved. Because Lloyd George happens 
to be hunting big game with the brewers, it 
does not mean that he has abandoned Pro- 
hibition. Temperance is merely latent for 
the time being in the Prime Minister’s re- 
tentive mind. Ireland was thus latent for 
some years, with results that rather shocked 
us, but when Ireland’s turn came, she took 
precedence even over the Washington Con- 
ference. Lloyd George never admits that on 
any subject he has lapsed from grace. He may 
only be able to do one good thing at once, but 
every good thing is on his waiting list. 


“ POLITICS NEEDS SCAVENGERS” 


SKED why he sometimes chooses such 
curious friends, he would probably an- 
swer that you cannot govern mankind merely 
by means of idealists. “You need scavengers 
to sweep your streets,” is one of his most in- 
teresting maxims. Lloyd George has always 
been particularly careful to select skilful 
scavengers. They are in attendance on him 
everywhere, loyally doing the dirty work of 
national housekeeping. He is as amused 
with many of them as he is amused with any 
other menagerie. He loves the unusual and 
the grotesque. It is the simple fact that he 
never allows himself to despise his fellowman. 
He knows that it is better always to wina 
friend than to make an enemy. No great 
man has ever suffered fools more gladly. And 
the fodls know it. Let the Jiterate condemn 
Lloyd George if they wish, the fools will be 
still a majority on polling day. Lloyd George 
is the apotheosis of the common man. _ He has 
the common man’s contempt for theory, the 
common man’s contact with facts, the common 
man’s touch of the vulgar and the crude and 
the cunning. But he has also the common 
man’s subconscious realisation that in common 
men are now vested the destinies of the world. 
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The Gradual Change in the British Viewpoint. 
The Effect of Twisting the British Lion’s Tail 


Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF THE CONFERENCE 


The British and the 


By H. WICKHAM STEED 


Editor of The Times of London 


ORE than fifty years ago some 
eminent German professors de- 
veloped what they called the 
historical method of investigating 
economic problems. Under their 

influence the merely descriptive and analytical 
methods, which had led some acute but meta- 
physical minds into the strangest aberrations, 
were gradually discarded, and economic truths 
were viewed in perspective. Any attempt to 
define the British view of the Washington 
Conference by another method or without 
reference to its evolution during the last few 
months would be inadequate and therefore 
misleading. Even now it can hardly be said 
that there exists one comprehensive British 
view, embracing at once the official and the 
various unofficial or popular standpoints. | 
have no claim to expound any official view, nor 
do I pretend to be fully acquainted with 
all the British views of the Conference. I can 
only set forth what, to the best of my own 
knowledge and belief, and in the light of my 
own experience, has been the development of 
the predominant British conception of the 
Conference and its task. 

At the beginning there were incomprehension 
and a considerable degree of apparent in- 
difference. “Yet another conference!” seemed 
to be the general exclamation. Had there 
not been. the two Hague Conferences on dis- 
armament in 1899 and 1907, the second having 
been convened on an American initiative, and 
had not each of them been followed by ex- 
tensive war? Had the peoples of the earth not 
been disillusionized by the Paris Conference 
to such a degree that the American people, 
at least, had disowned its conclusions? What 
tangible results had come from the Brussels 
Financial Conference, and how often had the 
various conferences of the Inter-allied Supreme 
Council provided a spectacle of jealousies and 
bickerings instead of showing concordant ac- 
tion for a common object? Upon minds dis- 





appointed by this record of failure, or partial 
failure, the idea of a further conference at 
Washington to devise means for the limitation 
of naval armaments could not immediately fall 
with refreshing effect. Only those—and they 
were a minority—who had retained enough 
freshness, enough faith, to believe that, in the 
long run, the instincts of humanity must be 
better than the deeds of governments, leapt at 
the prospect of seeing the United States give 
to the world a serious lead in practical idealism. 

For American idealism was at a discount 
in Europe. A surfeit of the idealism associated 
with the name of Mr. Woodrow Wilson had 
entailed chronic nausea. Had not the Ameri- 
can people, after their magnificent effort in the 
later stages of the war, disavowed the implica- 
tions of their leader’s action, and dishonored his 
signature? Once bitten, twice shy. Let Europe, 
so mused the sceptics, walk warily before ven- 
turing again intoan American idealistic paradise. 

It is well that the force of these reflections 
should be clearly understood in the United 
States. No nation, however rich or powerful, 
can dishonor the signature of its legal represen- 
tatives without suffering loss of credit. It is no 
answer to say that the American election of 
November, 1918, had warned Europe that 
President Wilson’s administration no longer 
possessed the confidence of the majority of the 
American people; neither is it a valid objection 
that the United States Senate had given warn- 
ing that Mr. Wilson might be disavowed. 
Had any European people or government said 
in effect to Mr. Wilson, during the Paris Con- 
ference, “We are not sure whether you repre- 
sent the United States. Give us some guar- 
antee that you can perform what you may 
promise,” the whole of the United States, in- 
cluding the opponents of President Wilson, 
would have been moved to fierce wrath against 
so intolerable a piece of European impertinence. 
Europe could not go behind the elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, or scrutinize his cre- 
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dentials. Consequently, Europe resented as 
unfair the withdrawal of the United States from 
its responsibilities under the Versailles Treaty. 
There were, besides, other considerations. 
The Washington Conference was called by the 
Administration that had taken office under a 
pledge not to carry out President Wilson’s 
policy or to respect his engagements. Would 
that Administration, in its turn, feel free to 
contract any binding international engage- 
ments, and if not, what practical purpose could 
an international conference at Washington 
serve? Or, if it should contract international 
engagements, what warrant could there be for 
European nations to believe that it would 
ultimately be in a better position to fulfill them 
than Mr. Wilson’s Administration had been? 
Responsible governments in democratic coun- 
tries are obliged to be prudent. No European 
administration can count on four years of life, 
irrespective of popular approval of its policies. 
All European nations had been hard-hit by the 
war. None of them wanted any more war. 
All of them felt that a proposal to limit naval 
armaments in the Pacific, without so thorough 
a solution of Pacific and Far Eastern problems 
as to promise a period of peace, might precip- 


itate a dangerous crisis and, possibly, yield 


results the reverse of those aimed at. Would 
the American Government be able to carry 
through such a solution of Pacific problems, 
seeing that readiness to face alternatives in- 
volving peace or war might be essential to 
their solution. 


THE OFFICIAL VIEWPOINT 


HESE were, roughly, the reflections of 

Europe when the convocation of the Wash- 
ington Conference was first mooted. In Eng- 
land there were, moreover, some “reactions” 
of a more definite kind. The Prime Ministers 
of the self-governing nations known as the 
British Dominions, together with the repre- 
sentatives of India, were then sitting at Lon- 
don in conference with the British Govern- 
ment; and upon the agenda was the question 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The thought 
that naturally arose in all minds was, how 
would the Washington Conference affect the 
Alliance? People in England knew well that 
the American people had come to dislike the 
Alliance. During the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-5 Americans had liked it; and, during the 
Great War, their dislike of it had, at any rate, 
not been extreme. In the course of those wars 
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it had rendered great services to British and 
American, no less than to Japanese interests. 
If suddenly it had become unpopular in the 
United States, and if its unpopularity had 
been artificially stimulated by Irish-American 
and German propaganda, was the British 
Empire on that account to be so unsportsman- 
like as to throw it over the moment it seemed 
likely to prove a source of embarrassment? 
The English public knew, though the American 
public ignored the fact and had been taught 
to ignore it, that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
could not, in any conceivable circumstances, 
compel Great Britain to fight alongside of 
Japan against the United States. It knew 
also that express provision against this im- 
possible contingency had been made in the 
Alliance itself. But the English public did 
not know, because its attention had been 
absorbed for years by the situation that led 
to the Great War, and afterwards by the 
vicissitudes and consequences of the War, that, 
under cover of the Alliance, Japan had been 
encroaching upon China and creating a situa- 
tion highly distasteful, if not dangerous, to the 
United States and, indeed, to some sections 
of some of the British Dominions. Hence the 
growth of a certain misunderstanding in Eng- 
land of the American point of view. 

This misunderstanding was not confined to 
the public. It affected also the minds of 
responsible statesmen, including those of 
statesmen from the Dominions. Even in 
Canada, whose Prime Minister took a stand 
in the Dominions Conference against the 
renewal of the Alliance, opinion was not unan- 
imous, and Mr. Meighen was thought in 
some quarters to be going beyond the average 
view of his own country. The Prime Minis- 
ters of Australia and New Zealand actually 
advocated the renewal of the Alliance. The 
British Foreign Office was anxious lest any 
attempt to end the Alliance be regarded as 
discrimination against an Asiatic race because 
it was Asiatic. In short, a complicated situa- 
tion arose, from which a way of escape was 
only discovered when the Lord Chancellor 
studied the text of the Alliance and discovered 
that no decision to renew it was necessary, 
since it would renew itself automatically from- 
year to year unless denounced. For so drastic 
a proceeding as denunciation there seemed to 
be little warrant. 

President Harding’s invitation to the Wash- 
ington Conference added to the complexities 
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A British View of the Conference 


of the position. There had also been a mis- 
conception as to the President’s actual wish. 
Between the first intimation of his desire to 
call a conference at Washington and the issue 
of the actual invitation a period of apparent 
uncertainty intervened. The misinterpreta- 
tion of a telegram led British official circles 
to believe that the American Administra- 
tion was hesitating to take the responsibility 
of convening the Conference, and would wel- 
come a British initiative. Consequently, the 
British Government thought they might be 
rendering a service if they, together with the 
Dominion Prime Ministers, issued invitations 
to a conference; and but for the timely arrival 
of President Harding’s invitation this aston- 
ishing blunder might have been made. British 
ministers, whose ideas on the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance were approximately those I have 
described, did not comprehend that the United 
States viewed it otherwise, and that no Amer- 
ican administration could attend a conference 
on Far Eastern questions that should be con- 
vened by the British allies of Japan. Nor did 
they see that, however innocent their intention, 
the issue of invitations by them would in- 
fallibly be resented in the United States as an 
attempt to jump President Harding’s claim. 

Still in a state of fundamental incomprehen- 
sion, they proposed that a preliminary con- 
ference should be held in London, or even on 
this side of the Atlantic, to discuss the agenda 
of the proposed conference; and once more 
they were astonished to discover that no sucha 
suggestion would be, or could be, welcomed 
by te United States. Mr. Hughes, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, showed rancor at the 
rejection of the preliminary conference idea, 
even after his return to Australia at the be- 
ginning of October. If, in England, no rancor 
was felt, there certainly persisted a remarkable 
degree of inability to understand the implica- 
tions of the Washington Conference; and when 
the late Senator Kinox: carried out his tour of 
Investigation in England at the end of Septem- 
ber, he came to the conclusion that the utmost 
indifference to the Conference prevailed in 
British political and official circles, and that 
the whole movement of interest in it was being 
carried forward by the London Times. 

At that moment his conclusions were cer- 
tainly accurate. The London Times had, for 
months, sought to impress upon public opinion 
the vast importance of the Conference, and, 
from the middle of September onward, it 
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redoubled its efforts. Simultaneously, the dis- 
semination of certain fundamental notions in 
regard to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and 
to the position of the British Empire in the 
Far East stimulated the imagination of official 
quarters. Thence these notions passed into 
the semi-official press, which, by the time 
Mr. Knox returned to the United States, had 
thrown off the indifference which had surprised 
and distressed him. Thus, at the moment 
of his unfortunate death, the conclusions he 
had formed a fortnight earlier were no longer 
accurate. 

What were the fundamental notions that 
wrought the change? Were I to hazard a 
guess, I should say that they proceeded from 
a dawning comprehension of the dangers to 
which any failure of the Washington Confer- 
sence would expose British interest in the 
Pacific, and, indeed, throughout the world. 
It should always be remembered that the at- 
tention of British statesmen had, for more 
than a decade, been concentrated exclusively 
upon Europe, and that their imagination in 
regard to more distant regions had become 
rusty. But they did not, and could not, forget 
that the fundamental interest of the British 
Empire is peace, in the Pacific and elsewhere, 
if only for the reason that any upheaval must 
perilously retard the economic recovery of the 
world, and therefore the revival of the foreign 
trade which is the life-blood of England. They 
saw, at last, that any clash between American 
and Japanese policies in the Pacific and in the 
Far East might produce, at the very least, a 
state of crisis hardly less damaging to interna- 
tional confidence than war itself. They saw 
also that, if the British Delegation were to 
attend the Washington Conference in a spirit 
of lofty aloofness, ready indeed to mediate 
impartially between Japan and the United 
States but not disposed to support from the 
outset a positive solution of the problems 
under discussion, it might estrange at once 
American and Japanese opinion, and tend in- 
advertently to bring on the very conflict which 
it was a paramount British interest to avert. 
Therefore the Delegation, as finally composed, 
came to Washington with the intention of giv- 
ing whole-hearted support to any reasonable 
and unaggressive policy which the United 
States might formulate, and in the determina- 
tion to work for peace on any sound basis that 
could be discovered. 

On one point only did British ideas remain 
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nebulous. It had been dimly perceived that 
the success of the Washington Conference 
might mean the end of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, but, in their innocence of heart or, 
rather, in their conviction that the Alliance 
had long been an entirely innocuous instru- 
ment, British statesmen were disposed to 
imagine that the Alliance might be painlessly 
merged into a tripartite Anglo-American-Jap- 
anese arrangement for the preservation of 
peace in the Pacific. Despite warnings from 
Washington, the British Government had 
never realized that public opinion in the United 
States could never allow the American Ad- 
ministration merely to enter as a third party 
into an existing pact, no matter how much the 
terms of the pact might be modified. Their 
education in this respect has presumably 
made some strides since the Conference met, 
and the idea has been gaining ground that 
the abrogation of the Alliance should be, if 
not antecedent, certainly not subsequent to 
the negotiation of any larger arrangement. 
Upon the naval question, the attitude of the 
British Government had long been clear, pos- 
sibly because the navy is ever present to 
British minds. By the security of its sea 
communications the British Commonwealth 
of Nations lives; and by the navy those com- 
munications are kept inviolate. But the 
American Government had known officially for 
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some months that England would accept the 
principle of equality of naval strength with 
the United States and would also accept 
strength in capital ships as the index of that 
equality. Hence the ready acquiescence of the 
British Delegation in the spirit and the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Hughes’s great scheme. 

Those who imagine that British policy in all 
matters is compounded of far-sightedness and 
guile, will probably not believe the story I have 
told. The only reward of their scepticism will 
be that the next time they try to judge British 
policy in advance they will be as hopelessly 
wrong as they have been in regard to British 
policy at Washington. The British lion is not 
a very intelligent beast. Its understanding 
proceeds more from its heart than from its 
brain. It is not cunning, nor is it easily roused 
to fury. Under pressure it may emit a dull 
growl, ominous of wrath to come if pressure 
continue. Much twisting of its tail has ren- 
dered that operation almost painless. But the 
tail is still there, and, notwithstanding some 
depressing circumstances, it still points sky- 
ward. There is much life in the old beast 
yet; and those who would have it purr with 
pleasure at the sight of a certain eagle might 
do worse than to cease to make theories about 
it, and to let it show by its acts of what stuff it 
is really made. I do not think they will be 
disappointed. 
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WHAT’S WRONG IN PORTO RICOP 


Reasons for the Unrest in Our West Indian Colony 


By REGIS H. POST 


Former Governor-General of Porto Rico 


The agitation for independence in Porto Rico has become an issue sufficiently acute to cause 
Governor Reily to declare flat footedly against this policy in his inaugural address and in adopting a 


fixed rule not to appoint to office any person holding such views. 


In August Governor Reily wrote an 


open letter to Mr. Barceld, the President of the Porto Rican Senate and leader of the majority party, 
emphatically stating that, until the doctrine of independence was publicly renounced by his party, it 


would not be consulted in regard to any appointments. 


Mr. Barcelé as its leader presumably has the 


party in power behind him, and the Senate has the constitutional right to refuse approval of the 


Governor's more important nominations. 
to occur. 


will not have an opportunity to express themselves on this issue for three years. 


If the Senate sees fit to exert its rights a deadlock is bound 
The term of the present Senate does not expire until 1925, so that the electorate of the Island 


Both sides are within 


their constitutional rights and, unless some working compromise is found, a situation dangerous to the 
welfare of the island and embarrassing to the United States is sure to arise—TueE Epitors. 


HEN we consider that Porto 
Rico has been under the Amer- 
ican flag for over.twenty-three 
years, that it has been under 
civil government for more 
than twenty-one years, that children born under 
our flag and educated in our schools are now old 
enough to vote, and that there still is sufficient 
antagonism to the American government and 
customs to cause a large proportion of the 
people to clamor for independence, it would 
seem to be time to consider what is wrong 
with a policy which can accomplish such 
marvelous material results and yet fail to 
win the good will of the Porto Rican. Is 
it perhaps because we devoted our attention 
too much to that attaining of material re- 
sults? Is it because in striving for efficiency, 
honesty, and integrity in our administration 
we sacrificed some of the principles upon 
which our own government is founded? 

The love of self-government is not de- 
pendent upon material prosperity; it seems to 
be inborn and ingrained in all people, es- 
pecially, we like to think, in the American 
people. I do not suppose that any one would 
question for an instant that if Germany had 
been successful in the late war and New 
York City had been placed under the rule 
of an Imperial Administrator, trained in the 
school of municipal government of Germany, 
and responsible only for results to the Imperial 


Government in Berlin, that the City of New 
York would be infinitely more- honestly and 
efficiently administered than it has been for 
the past four years; yet I doubt that the 
people of New York would be satisfied to be 
governed from Berlin. In any city, the 
surest political slogan that can be raised 
is “home rule” against outside domination, 
and even the more intelligent resent reforms 
imposed by superior state or national author- 
ity. Bearing this trait of human nature in 
mind, let us review a little Porto Rican history. 

The island was discovered by Columbus on 
his second voyage in 1493. Its first govern- 
ment was established in 1508, one hundred 
years before that of Quebec, the oldest city 
on the continent, and one hundred years before 
Hendrick Hudson even saw the island of 
Manhattan. Like all the Spanish-American 
settlements it formed a part of the Kingdom 
of Spain and was governed—or mis-governed— 
by officials sent out from Europe. Unlike 
all the other Spanish-American colonies Porto 
Rico never resorted to violence or revolution 
to obtain reforms, but always used con- 
stitutional means to gain its ends. They 
had obtained a representation in the Spanish 
Cortes, and with this participation in the 
home government, and with consummate 
political strategy, they succeeded, in Novem- 
ber, 1897, in obtaining for the island an au- 
tonomous form of government, the goal of 
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their desires. On July 17, 1898, the Leg- 
islature elected by the people met for the first 
time in its history, amid the rejoicing of all 
elements in the island. On July 25, the day 
of Santiago, patron saint of Spain, the Clerk 
read to the Assembly telegrams and letters of 
felicitation from insular and municipal offi- 
cials and prominent citizens of the island, but 
in the midst of the chorus of joy came a tele- 
gram which read: “The American fleet is off 
the port of Guanica, preparing to bombard.” 
The Legislature adjourned, never to meet 
again under the Spanish flag, and the work 
of 400 years was blown away in the breeze 
that raised our flag over the island. 


EARLY AMERICAN RULE IN PORTO RICO 


OR nearly two years a military govern- 
ment ruled the Island. Civil govern- 
ment was installed on May 1, 1900, under an 
organic act generally known as the Foraker 
Act. This law, while it gave to the Porto 


Rican a large participation in his government 
through an elective lower house of the 
Legislature, yet held him firmly curbed through 
the appointive Executive Council, the ma- 
jority of which was composed of the American 


administrative heads of the government, and 
which, among other powers, served as the 
upper house of the Legislature. Moreover, 
it struck at his pride by excluding him from 
citizenship in the country under whose flag 
he must live. By this exclusion Congress 
tacitly announced that they did not know 
what their future policy would be, whether 
they would later admit the island to the 
sisterhood of States on equal terms with its 
conquerors, keep it indefinitely in subjection, 
or eventually turn it loose entirely. It is not 
intended to criticize the Foraker Act. No 
law could have been passed which would have 
made for more efficiency in government, or 
proved so equal to the situation then existing, 
_ from all material points of view, as did the 
Foraker law. But coming so shortly after 
the realization of their hopes for autonomy 
granted by Spain, and excluding the Porto 
Rican from our citizenship, it bore seeds of 
disappointment and wounded self-respect, 
which were to grow a crop of dissatisfaction 
and complaint. 

At the time of the American occupation 
there was on the Island a very small na- 
tive element unquestionably and _ enthu- 
siastically pro-American. It was composed 


“ American. 
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of men who had been educated and had lived 
more or less in the United States and who 
had business and social relations in this coun- 
try. With the coming of American sov- 
ereignty this element naturally expected to 
wield political influence under our flag. On 
the other hand, there were some who were 
honestly and patriotically loyal to the flag 
under which they had been born. [I remember 
in 1908, when a judge was to be appointed 
for one of the southern districts of the island, 
there was one man who stood forth pre- 
eminently as the man for the place, but it 
was urged against him that he was anti- 
I had a personal interview with 
him at his own home, to urge him to take the 
appointment, although I knew that at the 
salary paid it would be a financial sacrifice 
for him to accept. He said to me: “Mr. 
Post, I realize that this island is now and 
probably forever will be a part of the United 
States. I am bringing up my children as 
Americans; they are all now in school in the - 
United States. I myself, a man of middle 
age, have had to re-educate myself in my own 
profession.” (He pointed to the books on 
American law on his shelves, which must 
have cost a considerable sum of money.) 
“T know that the welfare of my people de- 
pends upon their loyal adherence to the 
United States; that is a part of the world’s 
progress which I cannot and would not oppose. 
If I take this judgeship I assure you that | 
will use every endeavor to administer the law 
as it exists, and try to deal justly with the 
people of this district; but I myself am at 
heart a Spaniard. I was brought up to 
believe that the highest duty of man was 
loyalty to his country, his flag, and his King. 
I can learn your law, | can understand and 
respect your customs, and my children will 
be Americans, but I am a Spaniard and must 
die true to my country. If you wish me to 
take the position, I will try to make the best 
judge that it is in my power to be, but do 
not expect me to paint myself red, white, and 
blue, and profess a loyalty I do not feel, 
for | am red and yellow to the core, and must 
live and die at heart a Spaniard.” He was 
appointed. The great mass of the politicians, 
however, were playing a waiting game— 
disappointed at being deprived of their re- 
cently granted power under the autonomous 
government, but determined to make the 
best of what they had until they saw how 
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things were going to shape under the new 
régime. 

The first duty of the American admin- 
istration under the Foraker Act was to 
divide the Island into seven legislative dis- 
tricts for the purpose of electing the thirty- 
five delegates to the lower house of the 
Legislature. The Executive Council, upon 
whom this duty devolved, named for this 
purpose a committee composed of the five 
native members. Two of these natives had 
been appointed from the insular Republican 
party, which represented, more or less, the 
pro-American element, two from the Federal 
party which represented more closely the 
old Porto Rican patriotic element as differ- 
entiated from the continental Spaniard of 
the official caste, and one Porto Rican who 
had been named as a non-partisan, but who, 
although not affiliated with the Republican 
party, had such an antipathy to the Federals 
that he could hardly be considered strictly 
neutral. The division recommended in the 
majority report of this Committee was a 
distinct gerrymander, favoring the Republican 
party, to which the minority vigorously ob- 
jected. The Executive Council adopted the 
majority report, whereupon the two members 
from the Federal party resigned, and their 
places were filled by two native Republicans. 

The first elections were held in 1900, and as 
a protest against what they believed to be 
an injustice in the districting, the Federal 
party withdrew from the polls, with the 
result that the lower house was unanimously 
Republican. This left the Federal party 
with absolutely no voice in either house of 
the Legislature. 


PORTO RICAN ELECTIONS 


NDER the terms of the Foraker Act 

a restricted suffrage was provided for 
at the first elections, but owing to the with- 
drawal of the Federal party nearly every 
Republican voter was enrolled and practically 
none of the Federals were registered. At 
its first session the Legislature passed an 
election law providing for three inspectors 
at each polling place and retaining the re- 
strictions on suffrage, but with the proviso 
that any person who had voted at the first 
election should be entitled to register and 
vote thereafter. The result of this law gave 
two of the inspectors at each polling place 
to the Republican party and “covered in” all 
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the Republican voters, gave but one in- 
spector to the Federal party and retained the 
restricted suffrage to act as a bar to the regis- 
tration of Federal voters. 

It is utterly impossible to say how the 
elections of 1900 would have turned out under. 
different circumstances, as conditions were 
so abnormal and leadership and policies had 
not yet crystallized under the new régime, 
but there is no question in my mind that 
within two years after the establishment of 
civil government the majority of the voters 
of the island were following leaders opposed 
to the administration, and that the Republi- 
can party, which had unanimous control of 
the Legislature and of most of the munici- 
palities, was really a minority party. Hence 
the party of the “outs” believed itself to 
be in the majority, but was without voice 
or representation in the councils of the Amer- 
ican administration, and clamored that the 
government was supported only by a small 
element of Porto Ricans held by the power of 
patronage. 


THE POSITION OF AMERICAN GOVERNORS 


N THE states of the Union, no matter how 

acrid political dissension may become, 
the elected officials can always feel that 
they have more than half the people behind 
them as they represent the majority party. 
But in Porto Rico the administration be- 
longed to no party and therefore had the 
violent antagonism of all elements out of 
office, and only such very lukewarm support 
from those in office as hope of patronage or 
fear of removal could obtain. As a rule 
the American official on the island was an 
exceptionally high grade man. He was the 
personal appointee of the President, chosen 
for his ability and integrity, and, as far as 
the salaries and inconveniences of the positions 
would allow, for his technical fitness to ad- 
minister the office to which he was appointed. 
He knew that he would be judged by the 
results that he obtained, and feared no local 
dictation in his work. Being so continuously 
attacked for things which he had not done 
he became callous to criticism and perhaps 
even too neglectful of local popular opinion, 
and as he had been chosen for his qualifica- 
tions for office, and not in any sense for his 
experience in practical politics, he often 
offended popular prejudices through indiffer- 
ence to local customs or social amenities. 
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As the Porto Rican politicians out of power 
could not hope to change the administrators 
at the polls, they resorted to the expedient 
of trying to cause their removal, and the 
local press, and so much of the continental 
press as could be reached, was filled with 
criticism and abuse of the insular adminis- 
tration. As the greater part of these attacks 
were without real foundation, they defeated 
their own end; as the Porto Rican attributed 
his non-success to the indifference of the 
United States Government and people it 
served to increase his bitterness and led him 
to say unkind things of America. Thus the 
impression was general among the Americans 
on the island that the Unionist party—the 
successor of the original Federal party—was 
anti-American, and that if they came into 
power they would wilfully wreck the govern- 
ment and revert to all the old abuses of the 
Spanish régime. 


THE ELECTIONS OF 1904 


HEN the elections of 1904 were to be 

held the American administration of 
the island decided that it was time for a 
show-down. They felt that if American prin- 
ciples could be preserved under the Foraker 
Act only by retaining a minority in power 
through fraud it was time for Congress to 
know it and modify the form of government 
accordingly. With the old election law still 
on the statute books, and the majority of 
the inspectors at the polls Republicans, the 
Governor issued a proclamation stating em- 
phatically that while the administration would 
remain absolutely impartial between parties, 
he would not countenance or forgive any 
frauds at the elections, and if necessary would 
appoint a special Assistant Attorney General 
to prosecute all offenders in the courts. This 
proclamation came as a bomb-shell to the 
politicians. The inspectors took to cover 
and five of the seven districts were carried 
by the Unionist party! I met a prominent 
official from one of the converted districts 
soon after the election, and happened to 
mention that his district had changed colors. 
“Why of course they beat us; they had five 
votes to our one, but if you people in the 
government had only been impartial we 
could have-carried the district. We had the 


majority of the inspectors at the polls, but 
the Governor said that he would put anybody 
in jail that he caught doing anything, and 
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they did not dare to play the game. Why 
couldn’t you have remained impartial?” 

With this change of political complexion 
the island jogged on as before, the Re- 
publican press taking up the burden of con- 
demning the administration and all its works, 
and the Unionists, although more friendly to 
the American Government out. of appreciation 
of its justice, yet remained determined to 
continue the fight for autonomy. In other 
words, the mere changing of the political 
party in- power neither wrecked the govern- 
ment nor made it popular. The longing to 
manage their own affairs was as deeply rooted 
as ever, and the old wound of exclusion from 
American citizenship was as wide open as, if 
not wider than, before. The idea of inde- 
pendence had no real hold, but was merely 
discussed academically by some of the more 
visionary of the politicians. I remember 
one evening I dined at the home of a promi- 
nent Porto Rican, who had shortly before 
made a public speech highly laudatory of 
everything American. He showed me with 
pride his new American bathroom, which 
was fitted up with every known form of 
sanitary plumbing that the catalogue of the 
manufacturer could carry, and tiled and 
mirrored in the latest fashion. He spent the 
evening rhapsodizing on the greatness and 
glory of America. A few days later he was 
entirely carried off his feet by the suggestion 
that Porto Rico join a proposed “United 
States of the Caribbean” which was to be 
composed of Hayti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, and any other maverick which happened 
to be dissatisfied with things as they were! 
It was a pure exercise of poetic imagination, 
not founded on any economic or political 
reason; but inasmuch as the United States 
had never declared a policy as to the future 
of the island, the field was open for advocates 
of any political status which appealed to 
their imaginations or their interests at the 
moment. 

The nearest approach to an American 
policy that I ever heard of, was a rumor 
current in the early days that President 
McKinley had said to the first civil admin- 
istrators “prepare the island for statehood 
as rapidly as possible,” and the insular Re 
publican party had adopted this as their 
solution for self-government and the future 
status of the island. The mere fact that 
the Republicans approved of statehood was 
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sufficient to force the opposition into ad- 
vocating anything but statehood. The do- 
minion form of government, as in Canada, 
was at one time urged by some, but I do not 
think at that time the idea of independence 
was ever seriously considered. 

Now, as I have pointed out, the Porto 
Rican was a fighter by constitutional methods. 
He had been trained for centuries as a pol- 
itician, he was astute, courageous, and quick 
to see and grasp any opportunity that the 
laws or the political situation might offer. 
He knew exactly what he wanted and how to 
influence the public opinion of his people, 
and he was entrenched in the elected House 
of Delegates. On the other hand the Ameri- 
can controlled Executive Council was con- 
tinually changing its membership, as few 
American remained more than two or three 
years in the Island. Each new appointment 
brought a new opinion into the ranks of the 
administration, which led to fluctuations in 
policies and weakness in legislative contests. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JONES LAW 


VER since the establishment of civil 
government the House of Delegates 
had used the appropriation bill as a lever to 
pry concessions out of the administration, 
as no appropriation could be made to carry 
on the government without the approval 
of the lower house. This bill, which origi- 
nated in the Executive Council, would be 
held up in the House. At a quarter to mid- 
night on the sixtieth day, fixed as the limit 
of the session, the clock was stopped and 
both houses went into a continuous session 
lasting 48 to 60 hours. All bills of any im- 
portance would be taken up by conference 
committees of the two houses and the ap- 
propriations for the various departments used 
to force concessions from the administration 
on other legislation. Finally, in 1909, the 
lower house, which by that time was unan- 
Imously Unionist, decided to use the appro- 
priation bill to extort control of the lower 
courts by making the judge selective. The 
Executive Council felt that to permit this 
would be to deal a death blow to justice in 
the island, and both sides decided to “go to 
the mat” on the issue, with the result that no 
appropriation bill was passed and the whole 
matter was referred to Congress for solution. 
The administration won its point by having 
Congress make provision for carrying on the 
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Insular Government in the event of failure 
by the Porto Rican Legislature to make 
appropriations, but the Porto Rican _poli- 
ticlans won their point by bringing to the 
attention of Congress the dissatisfaction on 
the island with the Foraker law. The Secre- 
tary of War visited the island in 1910, and 
Congress held extensive hearings, but nothing 
decisive was done until 1917, when the Demo- 
cratic Congress passed what is_ generally 
known as the Jones law. By this act the 
appointive Executive Council is supplanted 
by a Senate elected by the people and most 
of the administrative officers are appointed 
by the Governor instead of the President, and 
are subject to confirmation of the elected Senate. 
Consider the difference this makes to the 
American administration. Under the Fora- 
ker Act the American officials had the right to 
initiate legislation, as members of the upper 
house of the Legislature, and—within certain 
wide limits—had the right to appoint their 
own subordinates and fix their salaries. They 
held office directly from the President of the 
United States, and being in no way account- 
able to or dependent upon the local electorate 
for their positions, they were free from many 
of the difficulties which beset the average 
administrative official in the United States. 
Under the new law the American has no right 
to participate in or initiate any legislation, 
and is dependent for ways and means upon the 
generosity of the local legislators. The sole 
remnant of control lies in the veto power of 
the Governor. Upon this latter official alone 
hangs the responsibility of blocking unwise 
legislation, and upon him must fall the odium 
of vetoing some popular measure which in his 
judgment may be unwise. 


THE GOVERNOR’S NEW POSITION 


HE Governor finds himself the titular 

head of a party government without any 
party behind him. His only resource lies 
in the power of patronage and even this can 
be stripped from him by the refusal of the 
Senate to confirm his appointments. Under 
the old law the Governor and the heads of 
departments were given great powers, which 
naturally carried with them great responsi- 
bilities, and they were quite properly held 
accountable for results. To-day the same 
responsibilities and the same accountability 
for results rest upon the American Governor, 
but he is stripped of all real power to attain 
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them. In other words, we have a strange and 
anomalous condition, half imperialistic, half 


democratic, which under any circumstances~ 


and with any people, no matter how low or 
high their political development, is bound 
to carry with it dissatisfaction and possible 
disaster. ‘ 

What is the solution? There are two 
roads open: 

First; The return to the imperialistic régime 
which in its ultimate phase would be a military 
government. This would mean depriving the 
Porto Rican of all participation or voice 

-in the control of his own affairs; it would mean 
centring the power and responsibility in the 
home government; it would mean at its best 
great efficiency and continued progress in 
material prosperity. But on the other hand 
it would be the violation of every principle 
which we Americans like to call our own. It 
would be the abandonment of a steady prog- 
ress made by Congress toward the implant- 
ing of American ideals and American prin- 
ciples in the island, and in the case of political 
favoritism in the appointment of inferior 
men, shame to the American people. 

The second solution would be the granting 
of full autonomy to the people of Porto Rico. 
This can be done in three ways: 


INDEPENDENCE? 


IRST: The granting of independence to the 

island. I cannot bring myself to approve 
this plan, but not from any feeling about 
hauling down the American flag, or any other 
sentimental consideration. My opinion is 
based upon the conviction that the prosperity 
of Porto Rico is absolutely dependent upon 
its political and’ economic union with the 
United States. With the high cost of labor, 
and the poverty of her soil as compared with 
that of Hayti, Santo Domingo, Cuba, and 
of other virgin lands, the great sugar industry, 
the mainstay of the island, would be ruined, 
and while the island to-day ranks as one of 
the best customers of the United States, she 
would be reduced to poverty the moment a 
tariff wall was raised against her. Also, 
although education is progressing in the 
Island and the proportion of illiteracy has 
been tremendously reduced since the American 
occupation, the political and practical educa- 
tion of the mass of the people has still far to 
go. When the Porto Rican speaks of “the 
people of Porto Rico” he means about 
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200,000 educated, cultivated, intelligent men 
and women, but he does not take into con- 
sideration the million laborers, field hands, and 
small agriculturists, whose vote out-numbers 
his five to one, and who have never parti- 
cipated in the government except under the 
tutelage of the property-owning element. 
I do not believe that the island has yet reached 
a point where it could be left to its own de- 
vices without the protection and economic 
support of the’ United States. 


STATEHOOD? 


ECOND: The granting of statehood. I am 

opposed to this more as a citizen of New 
York than as a friend of Porto Rico. It would 
be unwise to admit eight or ten Congressmen 
and two members of the United States Senate 
into participation in the control of our nation 
until such time as the Porto Ricans have 
demonstrated a real affection for our country, 
and a real knowledge and appreciation of our 
institutions. It is absurd to say that a people 
are unfit to govern themselves and yet invite 
them to come in and govern us! To-day the 
Porto Rican’s interest is centred in his own 
island, rather than in the United States. We 
have seen in recent years situations in the 
United States Senate where the welfare, al- 
most the very existence, of this country 
depended upon the vote of one or two members 
and we are not in a position to admit into that 
body two Senators whose primary allegiance 
would be to their island, and whose sympathies 
and prejudices are not our own. When 
individual foreigners. enter into American 
communities and mingle in every-day life 
with the American population, and yet fail 
to become American in the atmosphere of 
America, we cannot expect an alien people, 
speaking a foreign tongue, separated by 
geographical, traditional, and racial barriers 
from the American continent, to succeed where 
the foreign colonies of New York, Boston, 
and Chicago have failed. 


COMPLETE AUTONOMY? 


HE third solution appeals to me as being 

feasible and less dangerous to the United 
States and to Porto Rico; that is to carry 
out bravely the experiment which we have 
muddled soft-heartedly and _ soft-headedly, 
and give to the island, under the flag of the 
United States, complete autonomy. Let us 
adopt some form of government similar to that 
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of Canada, or other great self-governing domin- 
ion of the British Empire. We did not hesitate 
to benefit by English experience in first es- 
tablishing our civil government, but we 
chose to adopt the plan of a Crown Colony. 
Let it be clearly understood that the people 
of Porto Rico are governing their own island 
in their own way, through their own duly 
elected or appointed representatives; that 
the supreme American authority in the island 
is merely there to represent the United States, 
and to protect American and foreign interests, 
and will not be responsible for mistakes, or 
have credit for successes, in local affairs. 
Let it be clearly understood both at home 
and abroad that the Porto Rican alone is 
responsible for the political stability and 
economic welfare of his island, just as the 
citizen of New York, Illinois, Georgia, or 
Texas is responsible for the welfare of his 
own state. If he does well the whole island 
will benefit, and he is entitled to have the 
credit therefor. But if he fails, he cannot 
hide behind the coat-tails of the titular Amer- 
ican Governor, who is forced into being either 
a figurehead of a “wrench thrown in the 
machinery.” 

I am convinced that this will make for loss 
of efficiency, and political domination of the 
government, and that it will give opportunity 
for graft, corruption, and all the attendant evils 
of a democratic form of government, but it is 
the only way by which the American system of 
party government can be introduced in the 
island. As long as the politicians can hide 
behind the empty figure in Government 
House, and place the responsibility for evils 
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upon the United States while appealing to 
the electorate on hypothetical grounds of what 
they would or could do if it were not for 
the interference of the continental officials, 
they will be in a position to agitate against 
the United States Government, and stir up 
opposition and resentful local pride to cover 
their own errors. If the people of Porto 
Rico and the people of the United States were 
to know that the leaders of the majority 
party in Porto Rico were fully and entirely 
responsible for the results which they attain, 
there could be no camouflage, and the politi- 
cal parties would have to answer for their 
actions at the polls. Undoubtedly the Island 
would suffer in many ways, but the suffering 
would fall upon the people of Porto Rico and 
the remedy would lie in their own hands. 
Continental American and foreign capital 
invested in the Island could be safe-guarded 
by the Governor, the Federal Court, and 
the power of Congress to annul any local 
legislation. 

If this system were adopted, and honestly 
and fearlessly carried out for a term of 
years, I believe that it would eliminate prac- 
tically all the sentimental objections and 
irritations now existing, and leave the Porto 
Rican free to judge and to appreciate the real 
fundamental benefits which he receives from 
his connection with the United States. This 
appreciation will lead him also to realize 
how suicidal an attempt at an independent 
national existence would be in the end, and 
slowly, but I believe surely, he would become 
a true American citizen in fact as well as 
in name. 
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BUILDING A BRIDGE OF UNDERSTANDING 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Reasons for Misunderstandings, and the Common 
Sense Methods of Balancing Conflicting Cultural Traits 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


'N ALL the mass of things that have been 
printed about this Conference, the one that 
struck me as standing out above all the 

- others, and giving the strongest impression 
of farseeing penetration and understanding 

of fundamental forces, came from a gentleman 
of the Japanese press. It appeared in our 
American papers just before the Conference 
began, and was in the form of a despatch from 
Honolulu, where the Press Congress of the 
world was then being held. At that Congress 
one of the speakers was Mr. Zumoto, editor 
of the Herald of Asia (Mr. Zumoto was 
further described in the despatch as having 
been formerly secretary to the late Premier 
Ito of Japan). The despatch, as printed in 
the American newspapers, bore a_ headline 
characteristic of our most unfortunate tendency 
to get the word “war” into big type: 


JAPANESE PREDICTS “CULTURAL. WAR” 


This headline, as I shall point out later, is 
more belligerent in its implications than the 
facts warrant. Incidentally, a good deal 
could be said; and profitably read, about the 
whole subject of the bearing of newspaper 
headlines on the psychology of international 
relations. However, the cabled summary of Mr. 
Zumoto’s remarks, omitting some parts that 
have no direct bearing on what I want to write 
about, reads as follows: (I have italicized 
the parts which especially stimulated my own 
thought.) 


Plainly the question is whether Japan and the 
United States will fight or settle all troubles in a 
friendly way, as all international problems should 
be settled. A cultural war is bound to come, but | 
hasten to tell you my firm conviction that all trouble 
existing between Japan and the United States 
can and will be settled peacefully. The question 
before the world with regard to the Pacific Ocean 
is whether that beautiful expanse of water is to be 
made a zone of strife. Japan and America are the 
respective vanguards of two civilizations, expressing 
temperaments and modes of thought so different 
that when they come into contact the shock is bound 
to be unpleasant and disconcerting. Such impact 
necessarily engenders heat which, unless handled 
with the utmost care and patience, may result in a 
conflagration unparalleled in the dark history of 
human wrongs and sufferings. The question of 
cultural antagonism cannot be settled by official 
conversations, and the Oriegtals are willing to 
take a philosophical view of the matter. We are 
prepared to trust to the potent power of time to 
solve all difficulties. 


Now, first of all, I should like to call atten- 
tion to a matter which is small in itself, but 
which goes to the heart of the whole approach 
to mutual understanding between our two 
peoples. It is a matter of translation from 
one tongue into the other, a matter of shading 
of words. The words which this Japanese 
journalist is quoted as using are “cultural 
war.” Now I have no direct knowledge 
about it, of course. I do not know whether 
Mr. Zumoto’s speech was in Japanese and 
was translated into English by the reporters. 
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] do not know whether Mr. Zumoto wrote his 
speech in Japanese, and then himself translated 
it into English. But in either event, I should 
be willing to make a bet that somewhere in 
the passage of this thought from the brain of 
the Japanese thinker, through two mediums 
of spoken and written communication, to 
its final lodgment in the brain of the American 
reader, there occurred one of those purely 
mechanical twists of meaning which are in 
themselves obstacles to understanding on the 
part of peoples who are compelled to think 
and express themselves in different languages. 

In pouring thought, so to speak, from the 
pitcher of one language into the pitcher of 
another, there is always this loss in exactness 
of meaning, this failure of completely accurate 
meeting of the minds of the original writer in 
one language and the ultimate readerin another. 

I strongly suspect that where Mr. Zumoto 
is quoted as using the word “war,” he actually 
meant, in the brain where the thought was 
conceived, the very different word ‘“com- 
petition.” Where he is quoted as talking 
about a “war”’ of cultures, | suspect his original 
thought was a “competition”’ of cultures. 
To the world of difference between the implica- 
tions of these-two phrases | do not need to 
call your attention. One phrase implies armies 
and navies and contains a menace. The other 
implies nothing more menacing than a game, 
or a competition in scholarship. It is just 
such shadings of meaning as are here involved 
that constitute a permanent obstacle to exact 
understanding between our two nations. This 
obstacle, inherent in words and in all effort 
toward the accurate expression of thought, 
is in a field where professional writers have more 
control over it than any one else. That it is 
our duty and ought to be our pleasure to be 
watchful of it and to overcome it goes without 
saying. 

(Since I wrote the first draft of this article, 
I have discussed it with a cultivated Japanese 
now in Washington, and he tells me that the 
Japanese word for “war” is the same as the 
word for “competition.” It is a generic word 
taking in all such meanings as “contest” 
and “conflict.’’) 

So much for the part that differing languages 
play as an obstacle to understanding. I want 
now to turn from this merely incidental 
aspect of Mr. Zumoto’s speech, and consider 
the heart of it, for | regard it as a pregnant ut- 
terance of which the depth and thoughtful- 


ness cannot be described except in superlative 
words. What Mr. Zumoto foresees is exactly 
true. The Pacific Ocean is a field where the 
outer edges of two separate cultures have 
already come into contact and will increasingly 
press upon each other. 

In considering what is likely to be the out- 
come of this contact, it will be best if we make 
the always useful beginning of defining what 
we are talking about. The “culture” of a 
nation, or a race, is a loose and elastic word. 
It is used to describe a particular state of 
civilization. Indeed, the word “culture’’ is 
largely the equivalent of the word “civili- 
zation.” Mr. Zumoto himself uses “civiliza- 
tion” and “culture” assynonyms. “Culture” 
includes whatever can be said to be character- 
istic of a race or religion as distinct from the 
practices of other races or nations. This 
inclusion is extremely wide. It takes in 
religion, art, education, music, methods of 
organizing communities, the administration 
of law, forms of recreation. In its broadest 
sense, the culture of a race means the common 
point of view of the members of that race about 
their relation to the universe and about their 
relation to each other. The culture of a man 
is often expressed as his “philosophy of life,” 
as his way of managing his individual personal 
existence, and his contacts with other indivi- 
duals. In this sense; culture includes some 
quite minute matters of daily life. It includes 
what we call manners. It includes the kind 
of clothes a man wears, the kind of hair-cut 
he asks for when he goes into a barber shop. 
For example, to-day we would say that the 
culture of America includes clean-shaven 
faces for men. A generation or so ago, we 
would not have said so. We would say that 
our national game of baseball is an essential 
part of American culture; but that cricket is an 
essential part of British culture. Five years 
ago we would have said that American culture 
included the fairly common and unrestricted 
drinking of alcoholic liquors. Whether we 
can say that to-day depends upon our opinion 
of the efficiency of the prohibition enforcement 
officers. To-day, American culture includes 
voting by women; but when Perry, in the 
fifties of the last century, first started to intro- 
duce American culture to Japan, it did not in- 
clude votes for women. Ten years ago we 
would have said that the national culture of 
America forbade smoking by women. To- 
day that is no longer universally true. Twenty 
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years ago, we would have said that American 
culture called on all adult women to keep their 
ankles invisible; to-day, we are at the dubious 
boundary-line where we cannot say whether 
American culture calls on them, or does not 
call on them, to keep their knees invisible. 
British culture includes the drinking of tea 
at five o’clock in the afternoon; American 
culture does not. Twenty or thirty years ago, 
American culture on the side of recreation 
included such dances as the waltz and the 
schottische. To-day, we would be compelled 
to say that American culture, as regards danc- 
ing, has discarded the old forms and has ap- 
propriated something from the culture of the 
Congo. The broad mass of things which we 
mean by Anglo-Saxon culture, or American 
culture (the two are essentially the same)— 
the culture which is destined to have that 
competition with Asiatic culture which Mr. 
Zumoto predicts, includes, on its more import- 
ant side, universal education at the expense 
of the State, universal voting, trial by jury, 
tolerance of all forms of religion, freedom of 
speech, the maximum of individual liberty. 
On its more minute side it includes our typical 
forms of art in painting, music, poetry, and 
architecture; our business customs, our char- 
acteristic games and sports, our distinctive 
methods of dress and personal adornment, 
our prevailing national taste in food and drink, 
and our manners. These and many others 
constitute the “American culture” which 
Mr. Zumoto foresees is to come into competi- 
tion with those corresponding things which 
compose “ Japanese culture.” 

Now, whenever a man with one kind of cul- 
ture comes in contact with a man whose cul- 
ture is different, the contrast always calls 
attention to itself and makes both parties feel 
a little conspicuous and self-conscious. The 
word that Mr. Zumoto uses about the contact 
of differing cultures is “disconcerting.” I am 
greatly impressed by the accuracy of Mr. 
Zumoto’s thought. “Disconcerting” is just 
what it is. There is always some embarrass- 
ment when two representatives of different 
cultures come together; and as a rule each, 
in a rough way, takes the measure of the other. 
Each forms a judgment about the other, and as 
a rule the judgment of each about the other 
is in some degree unfavorable. As a rule, 
the more minute and superficial the difference 
in culture, the more marked is the unfavorable 
judgment. When I come into contact with a 
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man whose culture includes an utterly different 
religion from mine, | haven’t the faintest sense 
of disapproval; but when I meet a man whose 
culture includes putting tobacco all the way 
inside his mouth and chewing on it, I contrast 
him unfavorably with my culture of putting 
tobacco only part way inside my mouth and 
sucking at it. . 

This disconcerting sense of embarrassment, 
this self-consciousness and sense of contrast, 
is not confined to cases where the representa- 
tives of the two contrasting cultures belong 
to different races. It arises with almost equal 
strength where they merely come from differ- 
ent sections of the same country, or different 
strata of the same people. I recall the sense 
of embarrassment I used to suffer a few years 
ago when circumstances compelled me to 
pass frequently from one state of community- 
culture to another. I used to spend about 
half of each week in Washington, and half in 
New York. In Washington, the local culture 
calls on male human beings to take off their 
hats when they are in an elevator partly 
occupied by female human beings. In New 
York, the rule of local culture is different. 
There, men do not remove their hats in eleva- 
tors. In my rapid passages between the two 
communities, I frequently failed to recall 
just where I was. Occasionally, in Washington 
I would forget the local rule of culture, and keep 
my hat on, until I became conscious of disap- 
proving stares. In New York, I would oc- 
casionally take my hat off, and be conscious 
of a speculative look in the eyes of my neigh- 
bors. When I ran counter to the local culture 
of Washington, those who saw me thought | 
was a rough-neck; when | ran counter to 
the local culture of New York, those who 
observed my lapse thought I was a sissy. 

Now it is just these contrasts, running 
through the whole range from such important 
matters as religion and government all the way 
down to such trivial matters as the manner of 
dressing the hair, that make the contrast be- 
tween the culture of one race and the culture 
of another. It is this contrast that Mr. 
Zumoto is talking about. 

Now, the first and most important thing 
I want to call attention to about this competi- 
tion of cultures is that i¢ does not lead to war. 
I say this most emphatically. Nations and 
races do not now go to war, and in the future 
will not go to war, about differences of culture. 
(This is subject to something in the nature of a 

















qualification, which I shall take up later. 
There is one aspect of culture which, while 
it is not a cause of war, may lead to war. | 
shall go into this toward the end of the article.) 

It is a fact that in the past, nations would 
fight over important differences in culture. 
Some of the most savage wars of the past 
were fought over differences in religion. Dur- 
ing fifteen or sixteen centuries following the 
birth of Christ, and for untold centuries before 
that event, many of the most devastating wars 


were fought to make one religion prevail over - 


another, to compel the vanquished to accept 
the religion of the victor. I take it, however, 
that for the present and the future no intelli- 
gent person dreams that any war is likely to 
arise over religion. Modern wars arise prim- 
arily out of economic conditions. The motive 
in most cases is national selfishness. In the 
competition between different cultures, which 
is about to take place in the Pacific, we can 
completely and confidently eliminate war as a 
mere incident of that competition. Japan 
isn’t going to go to war to make us adopt her 
religion, or one of her religions. And we aren’t 
going to go to war to make Japan adopt an 
American religion. If we were about to do 
that, we should be compelled first to hold a 
private domestic war to find out what particu- 
lar variety of religion we wish to enforce upon 
our neighbor. The Chief Justice of our Su- 
preme Court, Mr. Taft, who is a Unitarian, 
would hardly enlist in any war to make Japan 
assent to the divinity of Christ as equal 
to the divinity of God. One of his associate 
Justices, Mr. Brandeis, who is a Hebrew, 
wouldn’t want to fight to make Japan accept 
any form of Christian religion whatever; 
another of the associate justices, Mr. McKenna, 
who is a Catholic, wouldn’t want to enlist to 
make Japan accept the Evangelical as distinct 
from the Catholic view of religious authority. 

No, we aren’t going to war with Japan about 
religion. Neither are we going to fight with 
Japan over any of the other major aspects 
of culture, like education, or methods of social 
organization, or forms of criminal or civil law. 
(At this point I want again to repeat and again 
to anticipate what | shall further amplify, 
that there is one difference between America 
and Japan which, while not a cause of war, 
may lead to war. That is the difference 
between our democratic form of national 
government and the Japanese form of more or 
less autocratic monarchy. Japan isn’t going 
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to war to make us take on a king, and we 
aren’t going to war to make Japan take on 
Warren G. Harding or William Jennings 
Bryan. Nevertheless, if Japan continues to 
keep a form of government as autocratic in 
form and as unrepresentative of the people, 
as much like the former German government 
as her government now is, that may be one 
of the only two possible things that may lead 
indirectly to a war between us. However, 
neither of these two possible causes of war is 
inherent in a mere competition of cultures. 
I shall cover this later.) 

Now, if we are not going to go to war about 
religion, certainly we are not going to go to 
war about any of the minor elements of our 
contrasting cultures. I certainly will not 
enlist in any war to make Japan adopt chewing 
gum as a national institution, and | take it 
for granted that our Japanese friends will not 
go to war to make us, let us say, substitute 
rice for wheat in our national diet. If Japan 
wants to take on our national pastime of poker, 
she needn’t take up arms to do it. We will 
give her a course of instruction and experience, 
generously and gladly. 

If the American Government should ever 
undertake to exclude Japanese culture as ex- 
pressed in art, I shall be found in vociferous 
opposition. At the same time, while | should 
be glad to see the Japanese adopt some forms 
of our art in the field of painting and poetry, 
it is also true that if America ever declares 
war on Japan to make her accept our musical 
culture as expressed in “rag-time”’ and “jazz,” 
I shall have no moral hesitation about evading 
the draft. If there is to be any war between 
us about the difference between Japanese 
manners and American manners, I announce 
here and now that | shall expatriate myself 
and take up arms on the side of Japan. | have 
been always impressed, as every person here 
has been impressed who has had any contact 
at all with the Japanese, by the appeal of their 
manners in their ordinary contact of man 
with man. The other day I was reading an 
article by Julian Street, who spent some 
months in Japan last year. Among other 
things, he said that it is the custom in Japan, 
when one man driving an automobile has oc- 
casion to pass another in an automobile, for 
the first to turn his head and say to the other 
“Excuse me.” | call attention to this contrast 
with our road manners, as one small item in 
a large number of the minor aspects of our 
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comparative cultures in which we might profit- 
ably imitate our Japanese friends. 

Incidentally I am reminded of something 
which illustrates how persons with different 
codes of manners are prone to misunderstand 
each other—how easy it is for a person with one 
inheritance of culture to misinterpret the cul- 
ture of another race. During the war a friend 
of mine, who had served as a correspondent 
with the Russian army under the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, returned to America and was chatting 


about the Japanese officers who were attached . 


to the Russian army as observers. “Those 
Japanese,” he said “are a bellicose lot. They 
are crazy tofight. They just love to see blood 
fly.” In support of this he related a personal 
experience. He said that one day, after a 
battle, the Grand Duke Nicholas invited the 
Japanese officers to go out and see the battle- 
field. He said that upon receipt of the invita- 
tion the Japanese officers made a curious 
motion of taking in their breath. He described 
this as if it were the equivalent of what we 
would call “licking their chops”’ over the antici- 
pation of seeing a battlefield full of dead and 
wounded. 

It was only a few weeks later that I was talk- 
ing about the Japanese to another friend who 
had just returned from Japan. This friend 
was laying emphasis upon the charm of manner 
that the Japanese had, upon their elaboration 
of courtesy, which is far beyond anything that 
we practise in our ordinary intercourse of man 
with man. In the course of describing this 
aspect of Japanese life he remarked that when 
you give an invitation to a Japanese person 
or make a request of him, the latter has a way 
of taking in his breath. The meaning of this, 
he said, is that the Japanese wants to show 
you that he takes in what you have said, that 
he embraces it, that your invitation or your 
request, so to speak, is made a part of him. 

Now here were two completely opposed 
versions of the same trait of manners among a 
people whose culture is unfamiliar to us. One 
version interpreted it as something unpleasant; 
the other interpreted it as something extraor- 
dinarily agreeable and likeable. The latter 
version, as I have since learned from persons 
who have had contact with the Japanese, is 
correct. There is in this a lesson of tolerance, 
of patience, of waiting for understanding, that 
we ought all to remember. 

I have seen another more serious and regret- 
table misinterpretation in another field. Some 
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years ago, when the agitation about the Japan- 
ese in California was acute, our Government 
sent a commission to the Pacific Coast to study 
the subject. The report, after reciting many 
of the indictments which our own people in 
California make against the Japanese, turned 
to the subject of the relations of white land- 
lords with Japanese tenants, and said: 

If prices are low or the crop is poor, the tenant 
paying cash rent may feel that he should not bear 
the entire loss and may demand that the land- 
owner share it with him. 


That indictment was included in the body 
of the report; but at the bottom of the same 
page there was a foot-note which read: 


It is said that it is customary to reduce rent 
under such circumstances in Japan. 


Now obviously the footnote is more import- 
ant than the indictment in the body of the re- 
port. What the Japanese were doing when 
they asked the landlord to remit part of the 
rent at the end of a poor season was merely 
following a custom of their own country. 
The misunderstanding and the friction were 
merely due to unimportant differences in small 
aspects of different cultures. We might rea- 
sonably leave this episode stand as it is, merely 
as an illustration of differing national points 
of view. But if we wanted to go farther we 
might well consider whether the Japanese 
culture on this point is not a little better than 
our own. Apparently the Japanese point 
of view is that a contract is a thing which is 
supposed to be to the advantage of both 
parties to it and that when it begins to run to 
the disadvantage of one party it should be 
revised. I think we might fairly consider 
whether this is not a good way to look at a 
contract, whether it is not a better point of 
view about contracts than at least that portion 
of our customary interpretation of contracts 
which insists that it must be followed to the 
letter and lived up to, even though some change 
of conditions may have caused it to become 
the sort of contract which, as we frequently 
say, “cuts the heart out of”’ one of the parties. 

I have said enough about the mere difference 
in cultures. These differences won’t lead to 
war nor to anything like war. All that 
is necessary is the patience which brings 
understanding. After that, which ever cul- 
ture makes the stronger appeal will be adopted 
by the other race. That is the true end of a 
competition between cultures. That is the 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF NINE NATIONS 
From left to right: John W. Garret, Secretary General of the Conference; Dr. van Karnebeek, Holland; Dr. Sze, China; 
Mr. Balfour, Great Britain; Secretary Hughes, America; Premier Briand, France; Senator Carlo Schanzer, Italy; 
Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgium; Prince Tokugawa, Japan; Viscount d’Alte, Portugal 


true way for one culture to triumph over an- 
other. War is death to the culture that 
attempts that way_of expanding. 

| The truth is, if people believe in their own 
form of culture, and believe it with so much 
faith and zeal that they want to impress it 
on the. rest of the world, then the one thing 
'to avoid isthe effort to achieve the purpose 
| 7 SR Ny 
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AN INFORMAL GROUP ON 


War is fatal to the spread. of 
a people’s culture. That is one of the supreme 
lessons of the recent war. Germany was 
conquering the world, until she took to the 
sword. Many aspects of German culture 
were being adopted by nation after nation. 
Much of our humanitarian legislation in Amer- 
ica during recent years, such as workmen’s 
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Premier Aristide, Briand, .France;.Senator Schanzer, Italy. 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND, PREMIER OF FRANCE 
Chief of the French Delegation, who presented the plan to reduce 
France’s standing army fifty per cent. by reducing the period of 
compulsory military service by half 
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compensation laws, old age insurance, and the 
like, came from Germany. When the platform 
of the Progressive Party in -—America was 


adopted, with its emphasis on social welfare, - 
three-fourths of it was made in Germany. 
But when Germany tried to make the world 
accept her culture at the point of the sword, 
she set herself back by decades, or probably 
centuries. 

War is not the way for a culture to commend 


itself to those who have not had it. All that 
is needed is for each race to become familiar 
with the culture of the other and to understand 
it. After mutual understanding will come 
mutual tolerance, and after mutual tolerance 
will come whatever is to be the outcome of 
this competition between different cultures 
in the Pacific. What will actually happen 
and what has happened so far is that we will 
absorb some things from Japan and Japan 
will absorb some things from us. Japan has 
already absorbed many things from us. The 
most obvious is our form of dress. She has 
also adopted, partly from Anglo-Saxons and 
partly from other countries, many other 
aspects of culture, like her military system, 
her medical science, and her constitution. 
It is quite evident that the present tendency 
of Japan is to take on a good deal of our culture 
pretty rapidly. If | felt very intimate with 
the Japanese, if I felt | knew them well enough 
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to give them unsolicited advice, | should feel 
inclined to suggest that they consider very 
carefully whether they are not taking on more 
of our culture than is best for them; or, at 
least, whether they have not been trying to 
take it on more rapidly than they can com- 
fortably digest it. To speak of a minor and 
unimportant thing first, | never see a Japanese 
man or woman dressed in American clothes 
without regretting that they have discarded 
their very much more beautiful and dignified 
Japanese costume. Every time I saw the 
Japanese delegates at the conference at Wash- 
ington, I could not help thinking that they 
would be much more dignified and would 
command our attention and respect to a greater 
degree if they held to the manner of dress that 
is their own. I think that the Japanese dele- 
gates to the conference, if they had marched 
into the first meeting dressed in their own 
beautiful national costume, which they have 
evolved through the centuries, would have 
been much more impressive. Speaking broadly, 
the whole tendency just now, both of Japan 
and of China, seems to be to discard much 
that is their own and substitute ours for it. 
They seem to be in a hurry to take on our in- 
stitutions and customs in a variety of ways. 
Japan has been doing it for half a century and 
China is just starting in on a course of adopting 
Anglo-Saxon manners and institutions with a 
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speed that is almost hectic. Nearly all the 
Chinese who come to America, either in an 
official or unofficial capacity, wear American 
clothes and seem to make it a point of pride 
to adopt American ways. When | found that 
many of the Chinese officials at the conference 
in Washington wore American clothes, spoke 
English perfectly, and had been educated in 
the United States, | was a little disturbed. 
| wondered to what extent they were really 
representative of Chinese culture. They rep- 
resented China officially, but I wondered 
whether they represented China really. Es- 
pecially did | wonder when | found that many 
of them were Christians. As_ individuals, 
we all prefer that other individuals should be 
Christians. But we all know that China 
is not a Christian country, and you can’t 
help wondering whether Confucian China is 
truly represented by officials who have aban- 
doned the native religion for Christianity. If 
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perience in international affairs 
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an American had gone to China when he was 
15 or 16 years old, if he had spent all the forma- 
tive years of his life in China, if his education 
were wholly Chinese, if, especially, he had 
taken on a Chinese religion, and if he then 
came back to the United States and set him- 
self up as a representative of the United 
States, we all know that he would not be suc- 
cessful. We would refuse to regard him as 
typical American, as a representative American. 
If we were good-natured we would smile at 
him. If we took him seriously we would 
resent him. I kept thinking all the time that 
if some fine old Chinaman should stride into 
the conference room, looking like Li Hung 
Chang looked when he came here some years 
ago, wearing a queue and a gorgeous Mandarin 
coat, we would be justified in regarding him 
as truly a representative of China to a greater 
degree than, for example, the highly Occiden- 
talized and more or less over-polished Welling- 
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ton Koo, with his extremely up-to-date Ameri- 
can clothes and Anglo-Saxon manner, and with 
his wife: dressed in the very latest Parisian 
clothes. One or two of the other women with 
the Chinese delegation customarily wore their 
own beautiful national dress, and | never saw 
them without a sense of contrast and without 
thinking how much more impressive they 
were than those who had taken on rather too 
much of our American ways. 

In the broadest way, both the Japaneses and 
the Chinese might well stop to consider whether 
they are wise in taking on American or Eur- 
opean culture too rapidly. One of the es- 
sential parts of American and European 
civilization is our industrial system. On its 
economic side Western culture is based on the 
theory of quantity production of goods through 
a highly developed and artificially stimulated 
and “‘speeded-up” system of factory organiza- 
tion. A good many prophets in the Western 
world have come of late years to have an 
uneasy doubt whether this economic basis of 
our civilization is completely perfect. There 
are a few prophets who think that it may 
be just at the point of breaking down, or being 


greatly modified. This may or may not be; 
also it may or may not be that the Oriental 
philosophy of life, which is more leisurely, 
more serene, more devoted to reflection, and 
rather too little devoted to the production 


of material goods, is destined to endure. Only 
fate can tell which of these two cultures, on 
their economic and industrial side, is destined 
to triumph. Probably the end will be that 
each will profitably take on something from 
the other. Certainly those prophets among 
us who are increasingly doubtful of the per- 
fection of our own Western philosophy of life 
would be glad to see us borrow a little of the 
serenity and poise of the Orient without taking 
on its fatalism. However, this is all a very 
big subject. All that need be said for the 
present is that our Oriental friends might pro- 
fitably consider whether they had not better 
be a little cautious and sure-footed about 
the rapid and wholesale manner of their pre- 
sent disposition to take on Western ways. 
What is going to happen in this contact of 
cultures in the Pacific Ocean, which Mr. 
Zumoto foresees, is a gradual borrowing of 
each from the other, a gradual absorption 
by each of what is good in the other. It is 
a process which if it goes on normally is per- 
fectly wholesome and w.Il be good for us both. 
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The process of absorption each from the other 
need not be hurried and most decidedly there 
is no reason to apprehend that either of the 
two races is going to go to war about it. 

I have said that there is one aspect of our 
contrasting cultures, which, while it is not a 
thing to fight about, may, nevertheless, lead 
to war. | refer to the difference in form 
of government. Our form of government is 
democratic. The Japanese form is autocratic. 
Of course, we are not going to fight to make 
the Japanese take on democracy; neither are 
the Japanese going to go to war to make us 
take on autocracy. But it is a fact that a 
democratic form of government and an auto- 
cratic form of government don’t get along very 
well together. They cannot be close neighbors 
without danger of war. And with all respect 
and affection for our Japanese friends, | wish 
to point out that the danger comes not from 
us but from them. An autocratic form of 
government is more efficient than a democratic 
form of government. Let us admit that 
frankly. If efficiency were the sole test of 
government, then Germany under the Kaiser 
had a better form of government than any 
of the Allies. The reason an autocratic form 
of government is more efficient than a demo- 
cratic one is that it concentrates power in a 
few hands. A democratic form of govern- 
ment frankly does not set up efficiency as the 
measure of its success. The measure of suc- 
cess for a democratic form of government is 
rather the diffusion of power. It is the maxi- 
mum degree of freedom from control over the 
individual. An autocratic form of govern- 
ment is characterized by the maximum degree 
of control in the part of the government 
over the individual. When these two forms 
of government live side-by-side they are apt 
to clash. In all cases it is the autocratic gov- 
ernment which is the aggressor. The Japanese 
form of government is much like the form that 
Germany had under the Kaiser. Indeed, on 
the administrative and military side, the 
Japanese have borrowed much of their culture 
from that portion of the Caucasian world 
that lies just east of the Rhine. That was 
not the best place to get it. They might 
much better have got it from us. | do not 
pretend to be familiar with the Japanese 
constitution in detail, but for the purposes of 
this article | can sufficiently describe the 
Japanese Government by quoting some sen- 
tences about it which | find in a book entitled 
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“Modern Japan: Its Political, Military, and 


Industrial Organization,’ by W. M. Mc- 
Govern, Ph. D. In reading Mr. McGovern’s 
book I discover, I think, a strong anti-Japanese 
prejudice; but this does not impair the value 
of the author’s description of the Japanese 
Government which | take to be sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of this article. Mr. 
McGovern says: 


The government in Japan has more power over 
the Diet than the Stuarts had in England, than the 
Kaiser had in Germany. The cabinet 
, is responsible to the Emperor alone and 
has absolute control over the army, the navy, and 
the civil service, even with regard to finance. It 
has the whip hand over the Diet, inasmuch as in 
addition to a veto over all legislation in case of op- 
position between the Diet and the government, the 
former is unable to cut off money supplies. 


Another feature of great importance in Japan 
is the Genro or Elder Statesmen. These are a 
small and influential group of men who 
; exert a most important influence upon the 
Emperor and the State. It is the Emperor 
and not the people who is the source of all authority 
; . Thus, for example, he has an absolute right 
possessed by himself alone to determine the weighty 
matters of making war or peace and of concluding all 
kinds of treaties. As things are in Japan 

. . the bureaucracy is practically independent 
of the Diet. A large section of the work of govern- 
ment is carried on even without the knowledge of 
the Houses. Should the Diet prove entirely 
obstreperous the government is in a position to com- 
pletely ignore it. 


These sentences from Mr. McGovern’s 
book are enough to.describe the Japanese form 
of government and to identify it as thoroughly 
autocratic. 
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Now the clear and unescapable fact is that 
an autocratic government like this in Japan 
goes to war more readily than a democratic 
government. It is true of Japan as it was of 
Germany, and the case of Germany was 
described by the ambassador who represented 
us in Berlin at the time the war broke out, 
Mr. James W. Gerard, who said: 


Autocracy saw that if it were to retain its hold 
on Germany it must lead the nation into a short and 
successful war. This is no new trick of a ruling and 
aristocratic class. Whenever the people showed a 
disposition to demand their rights, autocracies 
have always turned to war as the best antidote 
against the spirit of democracy. 


Now right there is the particular difference, 
and the only difference between Japanese 
and American culture, that is liable to carry 





us into tearing each other’s throats. America 
will never make an aggressive war on Japan. 
Democracies’ don’t make aggressive wars. 
Peoples “don’t make aggressive wars; it is 
dominant classes that lead or mislead peoples 
into wars with each other. Where the peoples 
really control the government, aggressive 
wars aren’t going to happen. Peoples know, 
too well what war is, and that it is they who 
pay the cost of it. Peoples don’t want to be 
conscripted to fight, nor to pay the taxes that 
wars entail. But where governments are in 
the hands of autocratic ruling groups, they 
have ever been willing to go to war for the 
purposes of the ruling groups. 

If our Japanese friends want to make war 
between us completely impossible, let them 
get rid of their autocrats and run their govern- 
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The Right Thing at the Right Time 


ment themselves. The Japanese people will 
never make war on the American people. The 
American people will never make war on the 
Japanese people. And the American Govern- 
ment will never make war on the Japanese 
people, because the American Government 
expresses the will of the American people. 
The Japanese Government may bring about 
war with the American people, because the 
Japanese Government does not express the will 
of the Japanese people. It expresses the auto- 
cratic will of a small ruling class. And where- 
ever government is thus lodged, aggressive war 
is always possible and is sometimes probable. 
We have had the lesson from Germany too re- 
cently to need greater discourse on this point. 

The whole purport of this article is that 
there are few aspects of our American culture 
that | would urge upon our Japanese friends. 
I am too tolerant of those respects in which 
they differ from us, and too unwilling to avow 
superiority in our culture, to ask them to take 
on our ways wholesale. In fact, it just now 
occurs to me that this is the first time the 
word “superior” occurs in what | have written. 
The contrasts between our ways and Japan’s 
ways are not to be described in terms of su- 
perior and inferior. They are merely different, 
whether one is better than the other is not to 
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be judged by a representative of either. | 
won't even go so far as to say that our demo- 
cratic form of government is “better” than 
Japan’s, or “superior” to it. I believe pas- 
sionately in our form of government, but | 
won't say it is “better” or “superior”. In 
some ways—measured by some tests, it is 
not “better”. That an autocratic form of 
government is more efficient, in the mechanical 
ways of order and administrative competence, 
is admitted by every thoughtful person. But 
a democratic form of government does have, 
in addition to the supreme virtue of permitting 
the maximum of individual freedom, the merit 
of more correctly expréssing, in its relations 
with its neighbors, the kindly good-will of 
the average human being. If the Japanese 
people want to make it certain that their natural 
kindliness and courtesy shall continuously 
be expressed by their government, that there 
shall never be war between us, that this com- 
petition of cultures in the Pacific shall go on 
with no results except those that are mutually 
profitable, let them adopt some modification 
of our democratic form of government. That 
is the one part of American culture that no 
American need hesitate to press upon our 
Japanese friends with all the faith and zeal 
that is in us. 
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The Origin and Purpose of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
By FRANK L. POLK 


“AN’S customary treatment of his 
great men would be an amusing 
commentary on the peculiarities 
of human nature if it were not so 
frequently tragic in its conse- 

quences. We shake our fists at our Washing- 
tons, our Lincolns, our Clevelands, our Roose- 
velts while they can see. We raise a din of 
hate about their ears while they can hear. We 
make them suffer while they. can feel. But 
when they can no longer see our angry gestures, 
when they can no longer hear or feel, then we 
turn quite whole-heartedly to the raising of 
monuments and memorials, to the writing of 
eulogies, to the erection of pedestals before 
which we may stand and bask in the light of 


what we like to believe is a reflection of our 
national greatness. It seems a sad com- 
mentary on the ways of human nature that 
in our treatment of our great leaders we should 
so seldom do the right thing at the right time. 

It was some such aspiration—a desire to do 
the right thing at the right time—that animated 
the men and women who met last March in 
New York and created the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. A few days earlier Mr. Wilson 
had left the White House to become a private 
citizen. The fight still raged about him. He 
was still, perhaps, the best hated man in the 
world. Even among those who came to the 
meeting there were many who had not always 
approved his tactics, though they saw eye 
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to eye with him the end that he pursued. They 
differed with him in matters of technique; they 
were at one in the belief that they could see 
through the smoke of the controversy to the 
figure of a great American who went to war 
for an ideal of democracy and human free- 
dom, and by word and deed implanted that 
ideal so firmly in the consciousness of the 
world that it can never be forgotten while 
men are willing to die for it. Admitting his 
distinguished services to mankind, then, the 
problem was to devise some effective way of 
recognizing them— and to do it while he 
lived. The result was the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. 

Theessential facts about the Foundation prob- 
ably are well known now. Itwas theconception 
of a group of women who met on Christmas 
Eve in 1920. The idea germinated at that 
time was developed at the March meeting. 
An international interest in the plan was in- 
evitable, and at the latter meeting several 
citizens of Great Britain and her colonies ex- 
pressed a desire to help bring it to fruition. 
Majority sentiment, however, favored an 
American movement, created by Americans 
in honor of an American; but in achieving that 
end the feeling was then, as it is now, that 
America would naturally be appreciative of 
the support of thinking men and women in 
every part of the world. 

As a consequence of these preliminaries, the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation has been created 
“in recognition of the national and interna- 
tional services of Woodrow Wilson, ‘twice 
president of the United States, who furthered 
the cause of human freedom and.was instru- 
mental in pointing out effective methods for 
the codperation of the liberal forces of man- 
kind.”” An endowment of one million dollars 
or more is to be raised by popular subscrip- 
tion and the income from this fund is to be 
used to grant awards “to the individual or 
group that has rendered within a specific pe- 
riod meritorious service to democracy, public 
welfare, liberal thought; or peace through jus- 
tice.” In afew words, America is to have its 
own Nobel prizes. 

The lives of our great men are all endowed 
with lasting inspiration for us. Every public 
man who tried to serve an end greater than his 
own welfare is a national foundation for inspir- 
ation to public service. The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation is to be both an inspiration and 
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a reward—with something very concrete about 
the reward. 

The founder of the Nobel Prizes wanted his 
awards to give practical aid to pioneers who 
had devoted themselves solely to work which 
had great potential value to humanity. He 
had observed during his lifetime that many men 
who had made great discoveries of tremendous 
benefit to mankind had lived and died poor 
men, frequently in poverty. He wished not 
only to recompense such men, but more par- 
ticularly to afford promising talent an oppor- 
tunity for further development. How closely 
the administrators of the Nobel fund have ad- 
hered to the founder’s wishes is not relevant, 
but Nobel’s thought may properly receive 
careful consideration by the Board of Trustees 
which is to be entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and 
the granting of the awards for distinguished 
public service. 

It is possible that some who have only read 
the headlines about this undertaking have 
thought of it as something created by a few ad- 
mirers for the sole edification and exaltation of 
Mr. Wilson. The thought is far wide of the 
mark. The Foundation has been created to 
keep alive the ideals of the former President, 
but it is not to be expected that his public life 
or the life of any other great American will be 
an inflexible standard by which all candidates 
for awards will be judged. It is only reason- 
able to assume, however, that Mr. Wilson’s 
conception of public service will give some di- 
rection to the trustees who will be charged 
with the granting of the awards. For even if 
Mr. Wilson’s name had no connection with 
this plan to give America its own Nobel prizes, 
it would be only natural to go to his life fora 
definition of distinguished service to mankind. 

Early in his first term as President, Mr. Wil- 
son said in an address to students at Swarth- 
more College: 

“We die but once and we die without dis- 
tinction if we are not willing to die the death 
of sacrifice. Do you covet honor? You will 
never get it, by serving yourself. Do you 
covet distinction? You will get it only as a 
servant of mankind.” 

Mr. Wilson in his public life was faithful to 
those sentiments. This Foundation created 


in his name, born out of a desire to do the right 
thing at the right time, can find no better 
watchwords. 
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V. ““WAGING NEUTRALITY” 


The “ Declaration of London” and The Dacia 
Copyrighted:in the United States, Great Britain, Newfoundland, and other countries by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921 


In this and succeeding issues the WorLD’s Work is publishing chapters from the forthcoming 
biography of the late Walter Hines Page, American Ambassador to Great Britain from 1913 to 1918, 
the period that included the Great War. Inthe November number, under the title “ The Grand Smash,” 
was printed the Ambassador’s vivid account of the outbreak of war, and the December instalment 
contains his description of Englishmen and Englishwomen under the stress of the great conflict. 

The present contribution contains a large amount of hitherto unpublished history. It uncovers 
for the first time the difficulties, amounting almost to a crisis, caused by Secretary Bryan’s insistence 
that Great Britain should adopt the rules of maritime warfare laid down in the Declaration of London. 
It tells how Colonel House prevented the State Department from sending to Great Britain a note, which, 
in the words of Sir Cecil Spring Rice, was practically “a declaration of war” on Great Britain. It 
reveals the fact that, in October, 1914, Mr. Page notified Washington that he would resign his Ambassa- 
dorship if the State Department did not withdraw this pee It discloses how the joint efforts of 
Mr. Page and Sir Edward Grey saved the situation and preserved amicable relations between the two 
countries. 

Hardly had this matter been settled when a new crisis arose, caused by the sailing of the German 
ship Dacia, from an American port. How a suggestion from Ambassador Page averted this new danger 
is now told for the first time—TueE Epitors. 


HE foregoing letters sufficiently por- were probably few men in Europe upon whom the 
tray Page’s attitude toward the war had a more depressing effect. In the first 
war; they also show the extent to few weeks the Ambassador perceptibly grew 
which he suffered from the daily older; his face became more deeply lined, his 
tragedy. The great burdens placed hair became grayer, his body thinner, his step 

upon the Embassy in themselves would have’ lost something of its elasticity, his shoulders 
exhausted a physical frame which had never began to stoop, and his manner became more 
been particularly robust; but more disintegrat- and more abstracted. Page’s kindness, geni- 
ing than these was the mental distress—the ality, and consideration had long since en- 
Constant spectacle of a civilization apparently deared him to all the embassy staff, from his 
bent upon its own. destruction. Indeed there chief secretaries to clerks and doormen; and 
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all his associates now watched with affection- 
ate solicitude the extent to which the war 
was wearing upon him. “In those first weeks,” 
says Mr. Irwin Laughlin, Page’s most im- 
portant assistant and the man upon whom the 
routine work of the Embassy largely fell, “he 
acted like a man who was carrying on his 
shoulders all the sins and burdens of the world. 
I know no man who seemed to realize so poign- 
antly the misery and sorrow of it all. The 
sight of an England which he loved bleeding to 
death in defence of the things in which he 
most believed was a grief that seemed to be 
sapping his very life.” 

Page’s associates, however, noted a change 
for the better after the Battle of the Marne. 
Except to his most intimate companions he 
said little, for he represented a nation that was 
“neutral”; but the defeat of the Germans 
added liveliness to his step, gave a keener 
sparkle to his eye, and even brought back some 
of his old familiar gayety of spirit. One day 
the Ambassador was lunching with Mr. Laugh- 
lin and one or two other friends. 

“We did pretty well in that Battle of the 
Marne, didn’t we?”’ he said. 

“TIsn’t that remark slighly unneutral, Mr. 
Ambassador?” asked Mr. Laughlin. 

At this a roar of laughter went up from the 
table that could be heard for a considerable 
distance. 

About this same time Page’s personal 
secretary, Mr. Harold Fowler, came to ask the 
Ambassador’s advice about enlisting in the 
British army. ‘To advise a young man to take 
a step that might very likely result in his death 
was a heavy responsibility, and the Ambassador 
refused to accept it. It was a matter which 
the Secretary could settle only with his own 
conscience. Mr. Fowler decided his problem 
by joining the British army; he had a dis- 
tinguished career in its artillery and aviation 
service as he had subsequently in the Ameri- 
canArmy. Mr. Fowler at once discovered that 
his decision had been highly pleasing to his 
superior. 

“1 couldn’t advise you to do this, Harold,” 
Page said, placing his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, “but now that you've settled it your- 
self I’ll say this—if I were a young man like 
you and in your circumstances, | should enlist 
myself.” 

Yet greatly as Page abhorred the Prussians 
and greatly as his sympathies from the first 
day of the war were enlisted on the side of the 
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Allies, there was no diplomat in the American 
service who was more “neutral” in the techni- 
cal sense. “Neutral!’’ Page once exclaimed. 
“There’s nothing in the world so neutral 
as this embassy. Neutrality takes up all 
our time.” When he made this remark he 
was, as he himself used to say, “the Ger- 
man Ambassador to Great Britain.” And he 
was performing the duties of this post with 
the most conscientious fidelity. These duties 
were onerous and disagreeable ones and were 
made still more so by the unreasonableness of 
the German Government. Though the Amer- 
ican Embassy was caring for the more than 
70,000 Germans who were then living in 
England and was performing numerous other 
duties, the Imperial Government never realized 
that Page and the Embassy staff were doing it a 
service. With characteristic German tactless- 
ness the German Foreign Office attempted to be 
as dictatorial to Page as though he had been 
one of its own junior secretaries. The business 
of the German Embassy in London was con- 
ducted with great ability; the office work was 
kept in the most shipshape condition; yet the 
methods were American methods and the 
Germans seemed aggrieved because the rou- 
tine of the Imperial bureaucracy was not ob- 
served. With unparalleled insolence they ob- 
jected to the American system of accounting— 
not that it was unsound or did not give an 
accurate picture of affairs—but simply that it 
was not German. Page quietly but ener- 
getically informed the German Government 
that the American diplomatic service was not a 
part of the German organization, that its book- 
keeping system was American, not German, 
that he was doing this work not as an obligation 
but as a favor, and that, so long as he continued 
to do it, he would perform the duty in his own 
way. At this the Imperial Government sub- 
sided. Despite such annoyances Page re- 
fused to let his own feelings interfere with the 
work. The mere fact that he despised the 
Germans made him over-scrupulous in taking 
all precautions that they obtained exact justice. 
But this was all that the German cause in 
Great Britain did receive. His administra- 
tion of the German Embassy was faultless in its 
technique, but it did not err on the side of 
over-enthusiasm. 

His behavior throughout the three succeeding 
years was entirely consistent with his concep- 
tion of “neutrality.” That conception, as is 
apparent from the letters already printed, was 
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not the Wilsonian conception. Probably no 
American diplomat was more aggrieved at the 
President’s definition of neutrality than his 
Ambassador to Great Britain. Page had no 
quarrel with the original neutrality proclama- 
tion; that was purely a routine governmental 
affair, and at the time it was issued it repre- 
sented the proper American attitude. But the 
President’s famous emendations filled him with 
astonishment and dismay. “We must be 
impartial in thought as well as in action,” said 
the President on August 19th;? “we must put 
a curb upon our sentiments as well as upon 
every transaction that might be construed as a 
prejudice of one party to the prejudice of an- 
other.’ Page was prepared to observe all 
the traditional rules of neutrality, to insist on 
American rights with the British Government 
and to do full legal justice to the Germans, but 
he declined to abrogate his conscience and to 
entertain no personal opinion as to the rights 
and wrongs of the conflict. “Neutrality,” 
he said in a letter to his brother, Mr. Henry A. 
Page, of Aberdeen, N. C., “is a quality of a 
government—an artificial unit. When a war 
comes a government must go in it or stay out of 
it. It must make a declaration to the world 
of its attitude. That’s all that neutrality is. 
A government can be neutral, but no man can 
be.” 

“The President and the Government,” 
Page afterward wrote, “in their insistence 
upon the moral quality of neutrality, missed 
the larger meaning of the war. It is at 
bottom nothing but the effort of the Berlin 
absolute monarch and his group to impose 
their will on as large a part of the world as 
they can overrun. The President started 
out with the idea that it was a war brought 
on by many obscure causes — economic and 
the like; and he thus missed its whole meaning. 
We have ever since been dealing with the chips 
which fly from the war machine and have 
missed the larger meaning of the conflict. 
Thus we have failed to render help to the side 
of Liberalism and Democracy, which are at 
stake in the world.” 

Nor did Page think it his duty, in his 
Private communications to his Government 
and his friends, to maintain that attitude of 
moral detachment which Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
nhouncement had evidently enjoined upon him. 
It was not his business to announce his opin- 


‘In a letter addressed to “My fellow Countrymen” 
and presented to the Senate by Mr. Chilton. 


ions to the world, for he was not the man who 
determined the policy of the United States; 
that was the responsibility of the President 
and his advisers. But an ambassador did 
have a certain rdle to perform. It was his 
duty to collect information and impressions, to 
discover what important people thought of 
the United States and of its policies, and to 
send forward all such data to Washington. 
According to Page’s theory of the Ambas- 
sadorial office, he was a kind of listening post 
on the front of diplomacy, and he would 
have grievously failed had he not done his 
best to keep headquarters informed. He did 
not regard it as “loyalty” merely to forward 
only that kind of material which Washing- 
ton apparently preferred to obtain; with a 
frankness which Mr. Wilson’s friends regarded 
as almost ruthless, Page reported what he 
believed to be the truth. That this prac- 
tice was displeasing to the powers of Wash- 
ington there is abundant evidence. In early 
December, 1914, Colonel House was com- 
pelled to transmit a warning to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador at London. “The President 
wished me to ask you to please be more careful 
not to express any unneutral feeling, either by 
word of mouth, or by letter and not even to the 
State Department. He said that both Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Lansing had remarked upon 
your leaning in that direction and he thought 
that it would materially lessen your influence. 
He feels very strongly about this.” 

Evidently Page did not regard his frank 
descriptions of England under war as express- 
ing unneutral feeling; at any rate, as the 
war went on, his letters, even those which he 
wrote to President Wilson, became more and 
more outspoken. Page’s resignation was al- 
ways at the President’s disposal; the time came, 
as will appear, when it was offered; so long as 
he occupied his post, however, nothing could 
turn him from his determination to make what 
he regarded as an accurate record of events. 
This policy of maintaining an outward im- 
partiality, and, at the same time, of bringing 
pressure to bear on Washington in behalf of 
the Allies, he called “waging neutrality.” 

Such was the mood in which Page now pre- 
pared to play his part in what was probably the 
greatest diplomatic drama in history. The 
materials with which this drama concerned it- 
self were such apparently lifeless subjects as 
ships and cargoes, learned discourses on such 
abstract subjects as the doctrine of continuous 
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voyage, effective blockade, and conditional 
contraband; yet the struggle, which lasted 
for three years, involved the greatest issue of 
modern times—nothing less than the survival 
of those conceptions of liberty, government, and 
society which make the basis of English-speak- 
ing civilization. To the newspaper reader of 
war days, shipping difficulties signified little 
more than a newspaper headline which he 
hastily read, or a long and involved lawyer’s 
note which he seldom read at all—or, if he did, 
practically never understood. Yet these minute 
and neglected controversies presented to the 
American Nation the greatest decision in 
its history. Once before, a century ago, a 
European struggle had laid before the United 
States practically the same problem. Great 
Britain fought Napoleon, just as it had now 
been compelled to fight the Hohenzollern, by 
blockade; such warfare, in the early Nineteenth 
Century, led to retaliations, just as did the mari- 
time warfare in the recent conflict; and the 
United States suffered, in 1812, as in 1914, from 
what were regarded as the depredations of 
both sides. In Napoleon’s days France and 
Great Britain, according to the international 
lawyers, attacked American commerce in 
illegal ways; on strictly technical grounds this 
infant nation had an adequate cause of war 
against both belligerents; but the ultimate con- 
sequence of a very confused situation was a 
declaration of war against Great Britain. 
Thovgh an England which was ruled by a 
George III or a Prince Regent—an England 
of rotten boroughs, an ignorant and oppressed 
peasantry, and a social organization in which 
caste was almost as definitely drawn as in an 
Oriental despotism—could hardly appeal to 
the enthusiastic democrat as embodying all the 
ideals of his system, yet the England of 1800 
did represent modern progress when com- 
pared with the medieval autocracy of Napo- 
leon. If we take this broad view, therefore, 
we must admit that, in 1812, we fought on the 
side of darkness and injustice against the forces 
that were making for enlightenment. The War 
of 1914 had not gone far when the thinking 
American foresaw that it would present to the 
American people precisely this same problem. 
What would the decision be? Would America 
repeat the experience of 1812 or had the 
teachings of a century so dissipated hatreds 
that it would be able to exert its influence in a 
way more worthy of itself and more help- 
ful to the progress of mankind? 


him a clear title to fame. 





There was one great difference, however, 
between the position of the United States in 
1812 and its position in 1914. A century ago 
we were a small and feeble nation, of unde- 
veloped industries and resources and of imma- 
ture character; our entrance into the European 
conflict, on one side or the other, could have 
little influence upon its results, and, in fact, 
it influenced it scarcely at all; the side we 
fought against emerged triumphant. In 1914, 
we had the greatest industrial organization and 
the greatest wealth of any nation and the larg- 
est white population of any country except 
Russia; the energy of our people and our na- 
tional talent for success had long been the 
marvel of foreign observers. It mattered little 
in 1812 on which side the United States took its 
stand; in 1914 such a decision would in- 
evitably determine the issue. Of all European 
statesmen there was one man who saw this 
point with a definiteness which, in itself, gives 
That was Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. The time came when a section of 
the British public was prepared almost to stone 
the Foreign Secretary in the streets of London, 
because they believed that his “subservience” 
to American trade interests was losing the war 
for Great Britain; his tenure of office was a 
constant struggle with British naval and 
military chiefs who asserted that the Foreign 
Office, in its efforts to maintain harmonious 
relations with America, was hamstringing the 
British fleet, was rendering almost impotent its 
control of the sea, and was thus throwing away 
the greatest advantage which .Great Britain 
possessed in its life and death struggle. “Some 
blight has been at work in our Foreign Office 
for years,” said the Quarterly Review, “stead- 
ily undermining our mastery of the sea.” 

The “fleet is not allowed to act,” cried Lord 
Charles Beresford in Parliament; the Foreign 
Office was constantly interfering with its 
operations. The word “traitor” was not 
infrequently heard, and there were hints that 
pro-Germanism was rampant, that officials in 
the Foreign Office were drawing their pay from 
the Kaiser. It was constantly charged that 
the navy was bringing in suspicious cargoes 
only to have the Foreign Office order their 
release. “I fight Sir Edward about stopping 
cargoes,” Page wrote to Colonel House in 
December, 1914; “literally fight. He yields 
and promises this or that. This or that 
doesn’t happen or only half happens. ' I know 
why. The military ministers balk him. I in- 























quire through the back door and hear that the 
Admiralty and the War Office of course value 
American good-will, but they'll take their 
chances of a quarrel with the United States 
rather than let copper get to Germany. The 
cabinet has violent disagreements. But the 
military men yield as little as possible. It 
was rumored the other day that the Prime 
Minister threatened to resign; and | know that 
Kitchener’s sister told her friends, with tears 
in her eyes, that the cabinet shamefully hind- 
ered her brother.” 

These criticisms unquestionably caused Sir 
Edward great unhappiness, but this did not 
for a moment move him from his course. 
His vision was fixed upon a much greater 
purpose. Parliamentary orators might rage 
because the British fleet was not permitted 
to make indiscriminate warfare on commerce, 
but the patient and far-seeing British Foreign 
Secretary was the man who was really trying 
towin the war. He was one of the few English- 
men who, in August, 1914, perceived the tre- 
mendous extent of the struggle in which Great 
Britain had engaged. He saw that the Eng- 
lish people were facing the greatest crisis since 
William of Normandy, in 1066, subjected their 
island to foreign rule. Was England to become 
the “ Reichsland”’ of a European monarch and 
was the British Empire to pass under the sway 
of Germany? Proud as Sir Edward Grey was 
of his country he was modest in the presence of 
facts; and one fact of which he early became 
convinced was that Great Britain could not 
win unless the United States was ranged upon 
its side. Here was the country—so Sir 
Edward reasoned—which contained the largest 
effective white population in the world; which 
could train armies larger than those of any 
other nation; which could make the most muni- 
tions, build the largest number of battleships 
and merchant vessels, and raise foodin quantities 
great enough to feed itself and Europe besides. 
This power, the Foreign Secretary believed, 
could determine the issue of the war. If 
Great Britain secured American sympathy 
and support, she would win; if Great Britain 
lost this sympathy and support, she would 
lose. A foreign policy which would estrange 
the United States and perhaps even throw its 
support to Germany would not only lose the-war 
to Great Britain, but it would be perhaps the 
blackest crime in history, for it would mean 


the collapse of that British-American coépera- 
tion, and the destruction of those British- 
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American Meals and institutions which are 
the greatest facts in the modern world. This 
conviction was the basis of Sir Edward’s policy 
from the day that Great Britain declared war. 
Whatever enemies he might make in England, 
the Foreign Secretary was determined to shape 
his course so that the support of the United 
States would be assured to his country. A 
single illustration shows the skill and wisdom 
with which he pursued this great purpose. 
Perhaps nothing in the early days of the 
war enraged the British military chiefs more 
than the fact that cotton was permitted to go 
from the United States to Germany. That 
Germany was using this cotton in the manu- 
facture of torpedoes to sink British ships and 
of projectiles to kill English soldiers in trenches 
was well known; nor did many people deny 
that Great Britain had the right to put cotton 
on the contraband list. Yet Grey, in the 
pursuit of his larger end, refused to take this 
step. He knew that the prosperity of the 
Southern States depended exclusively upon 
the.cotton crop. He also knew that the South 
had raised the 1914 crop with no knowledge 
that a war was impending and that to deny the 
Southern planters their usual access to the 
German markets would all but ruin them. 
He believed that such a ruling would im- 
mediately alienate the sympathy of a large 
section of the United States and make our 
Southern Senators and’ Congressmen enemies 
of Great Britain. Grey was also completely 
informed of the extent to which the German- 
Americans and the Irish-Americans were active 
and he was familiar with the aims of American 
pacifists. He believed that declaring cotton 
contraband at this time would bring together 
in Congress the Southern Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the representatives of the Irish and 
the German causes and the pacifists, and that 
this combination would exercise an influence 
that would be disastrous to Great Britain. 
Two dangers constantly haunted Grey’s mind 
at this time. One was that the enemies of 
Great Britain would assemble enough votes 
in Congress to place an embargo upon the 
shipment of munitions from this country. 
Such an embargo might well be fatal to Great 
Britain, for at this time she was importing 
munitions, especially shells, in enormous quan- 
tities from the United States. The other 
was that such pressure might force the Govern- 
ment to convoy American cargoes with Ameri- 
can warships. Great Britain then could stop 
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the cargoes only by attacking our cruisers, 
and to attack a cruiser is an act of war. Had 
Congress taken either one of these steps the 
Allies would have lost the war in the spring 
of 1915. At a cabinet meeting held to con- 
sider this question, Sir Edward Grey set forth 
this view and strongly advised that cotton not 
be made contraband at that time.’ The cab- 
inet supported him and events justified the 
decision. Afterward, in Washington, several 
of the most influential Senators informed Grey 
that this action had averted a great crisis. 

This was the motive, which, as will appear 
as the story of our relations with Great Britain 
progresses, inspired the Foreign Secretary in 
all his dealings with the United States. His 
purpose was to use the sea power of Great 
Britain to keep war materials and foodstuffs 
out of Germany, but never to go to the length 
of making an unbridgeable breach between the 
United States and Great Britain. The Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Great Britain completely 
sympathized with this programme. It was 
Page’s business to protect the rights of the 
United States, just as it was Grey’s to protect 
the rights of Great Britain. Both were vi- 
gilant in protecting such rights, and animated 
differences between the two men on this point 
were not infrequent. Great Britain did many 
absurd and high handed things in intercepting 
American cargoes, and Page was always active 
in “protesting” when the basis for the protest 
actually existed. But on the great overhang- 
ing issue the two men were at one. Like Grey, 
Page believed that there were more important 
things involved than an occasional cargo of 
copper or of oil cake. The American Am- 
bassador thought that the United States should 
protect its shipping interests, but that it 
should realize that maritime law was not an 
exact science, that its principles had been 
modified by every great conflict in which the 
blockade had been an effective agency, and 
that the United States itself, in the Civil War, 
had not hesitated to make such changes as the 
changed methods of modern transportation 
had required. In other words he believed that 
we could safeguard our rights in a way that 
would not prevent Great Britain from keeping 
war materials and foodstuffs out of Germany. 
And like Sir Edward Grey, Page was obliged 
to contend with forces at home which main- 
tained a contrary view. In this early period 


1This was in October, 1914. In August, 1915, when 
conditions had changed, cotton was declared contraband. 
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Mr. Bryan was nominally Secretary of State, 
but the man who directed the national policy 
in shipping matters was Robert Lansing, then 
counsellor of the Department. It is some- 
what difficult to appraise him justly, for in Mr. 
Lansing’s.conduct of his office there was not the 
slightest taint of malice. His methods were 
tactless, the phrasing of his notes lacked deft- 
ness and courtesy, his literary style was crude 
and irritating, but Mr. Lansing was not 
anti-British, he was not pro-German; he was 
nothing more nor less than a lawyer. The 
protection of American rights at sea was to 
him simply a “case” in which he had been re- 
tained as counsel for the plaintiff. Like a 
good lawyer it was his business to score as 
many points as possible for his client and the 
more weak joints he found in the enemy’s 
armor the better did he do his job. It was his 
duty to scan the law books, to look up the pre- 
cedents, to examine facts, and to prepare 
briefs that would be unassailable from a tech- 
nical standpoint. To Mr. Lansing this Euro- 
pean conflict was the opportunity of a lifetime. 
He had spent thirty years studying the in- 
tricate problems that now became his daily 
companions. His mind revelled in such minute 
details as ultimate destination, the continuous 
voyage as applied to conditional contraband, 
the searching of cargoes upon the high seas, 
belligerent trading through neutral ports, 
war zones, orders in council, and all the other 
jargon of maritime rights in time of war. 
These topics engrossed him as completely as 
the extension of democracy and the signifi- 
cance of British-American codperation en- 
grossed all the thoughts of Page and Grey. 

That Page took this larger view is evident 
from the communications which he now began 
sending to the President. One which he 
wrote on October 15, 1915, is especially to 
the point. The date is extremely important; 
so early had Page formulated the standards 
that should guide the United States and so 
early had he begun his work of attempting 
to make President Wilson understand the real 
nature of the conflict. The position which 
Page now assumed was one from which he 
never departed. 


Mr, Page to the President. 

In this great argument about shipping | can- 
not help being alarmed because we are getting 
into deep water uselessly. The Foreign Office 
has yielded unquestioningly to all our requests 
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and has shown the sincerest wish to meet all 
our suggestions, so long as it is not called 
upon to admit war materials into Germany. 
It will not give way to us in that. We would 
not yield it if we were in their place. Neither 
would the Germans. England will risk a 
serious quarrel or even hostilities with us 
rather than yield. You may look upon this 
as the final word. 

Since the last lists of contraband and con- 
ditional contraband were published, such 
materials as rubber and copper and petroleum 
have developed entirely new uses in war. 
The British simply will not let Germany import 
them. Nothing that can be used for war 
purposes in Germany now will be used for any- 
thing else. Representatives of Spain, Holland, 
and all the Scandinavian states agree that they 
can do nothing but acquiesce and file protests 
and claims and they admit that Great Britain 
has the right to revise the list of contraband. 
This is not a war in the sense in which we have 
hitherto used that word. It is a world-clash 
of systems of government, a struggle to the 
extermination of English civilization or of 
Prussian military autocracy. Precedents have 
gone to the scrap heap. We have a new meas- 
ure for military and diplomatic action. Let 
us suppose that we press for a few rights to 
which the shippers have a theoretical claim. 
The American people gain nothing and the 
result is friction with this country; and that 
is what a very small minority of the agitators 
in the United States would like. Great Britain 
can any day close the Channel to all shipping 
or can drive Holland to the enemy and block- 
ade her ports. 

Let us take a little farther view into the 
future. If Germany win, will it make any 
difference what position Great Britain took 
on the Declaration of London? The Monroe 
Doctrine will be shot through. We shall 
have to have a great army and a great navy. 
But suppose that England win. We shall 
then have an ugly academic dispute with 
her because of this controversy. Moreover, 
we shall not hold a good position for helping 
to compose the quarrel or for any other service. 

The present controversy seems here, where 
we are close to the struggle, academic. It 
seems to us a petty matter when it is com- 
pared with the grave danger we incur of shut- 
ting ourselves off from a position to be of some 
— to civilization and to the peace of man- 

ind. 
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In Washington you seem to be indulging 
in a more or less theoretical discussion. As 
we see the issue here, it is a matter of life and 
death for English-speaking civilization. It is 
not a happy time to raise controversies that 
can be avoided or postponed. We gain 
nothing, we lose every chance for useful 
coéperation for peace. In jeopardy also are 
our friendly relations with Great Britain in the 
sorest need and the greatest crisis in her 
history. | know that this is the correct view. 
I recommend most earnestly that we shall 
substantially accept the new Order in Council 
or acquiesce in it and reserve whatever rights 
we may have. | recommend prompt informa- 
tion be sent to the British Government of such 
action. I should like to inform Grey that this 
is our decision. 

So far as our neutrality obligations are 
concerned, i do not believe that they require 
us to demand that Great Britain should adopt 
for our benefit the Declaration of London. 
Great Britain has never ratified it, nor have 
any other nations except the United States. 
In its application to the situation presented 
by this war it is altogether to the advantage 
of Germany. 

I have delayed to write you this way too 
long. | have feared that | might possibly 
seem to be influenced by sympathy with Eng- 
land and by the atmosphere here. But | 
write of course solely with reference to our own 
country’s interest and its position after the 
reorganization of Europe. 

Anderson! and Laughlin? agree with me 
emphatically. 

WALTER H. PAGE. 


II] 


HE immediate cause of this protest was, as 

its context shows, the fact that the State 
Department was insisting that Great Britain 
should adopt the Declaration of London as a 
code of law for regulating its warfare on Ger- 
man shipping. Hostilities had hardly started 
when Mr. Bryan made this proposal; his tele- 
gram on this subject is dated August 7, 1914. 
“You will further state,” said Mr. Bryan, 
“that this Government believes that the ac- 
ceptance of these laws by the belligerents 
would prevent grave misunderstandings which 


1Mr. Chandler P. Anderson, of New York, at this time 
advising the American Embassy on questions of interna- 
tional law. 

2Mr. Irwin Laughlin, first secretary of the Embassy. 
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may arise as to the relations between belliger- 
ents and neutrals. It therefore hopes that this 
inquiry may receive favorable consideration.” 
At the same time Germany and the other 
belligerents were asked to adopt this Declara- 
tion. 

The communication was thus more than a 
suggestion; it was a recommendation that 
was strongly urged. According to Page this 
telegram was the first great mistake the 
American Government made in its relations 
with Great Britain. In September, 1916, 
the Ambassador submitted to President 
Wilson a memorandum which he called 
“Rough notes toward an explanation of the 
British feeling toward the United States.” 
“Of recent years,”’ he said, “and particularly 
during the first year of the present Administra- 
tion, the British feeling toward the United 
States was most friendly and cordial. About 
the time of the repeal of the tolls clause in the 
Panama Act, the admiration and friendliness 
of the whole British public (governmental and 
private) reached the highest point in our his- 
tory. In considering the change that has 
taken place since, it is well to bear this cor- 
diality in mind as a starting point. When the 
war came on there was at first nothing to 
change this attitude. The hysterical hope of 
many persons that our Government might 
protest against the German invasionof Belgium 
caused some feeling of disappointment, but 
thinking men did not share it; and, if this had 
been the sole cause of criticism of us, the criti- 
cism would have died out. The unusually high 
regard in which the President—and hence 
our Government—was then held was to a de- 
gree new. The British had for many years 
held the people of the United States in high 
esteem: they had not, as a rule, so favorably 





regarded the Government at Washington, 


especially in its conduct of foreign relations. 
They had long regarded our Government as 
ignorant of European affairs and amateurish 
in its cockiness. When I first got to London I 
found evidence of this feeling, even in the most 
friendly atmosphere that surrounded us. Mr. 
Bryan was looked on as a joke. They forgot 
him—rather, they never took serious notice of 
him. But, when the Panama tolls incident 
was closed, they regarded the President as his 
own Foreign Secretary; and thus our Govern- 
ment as well as our Nation came into this high 
measure of esteem. 

“The war began. 


We, of course, took a 
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neutral attitude, wholly to their satisfaction. 
But we at once interfered—or tried to interfere 
—by insisting on the Declaration of London, 
which no Great Power but the United States 
(1 think) had ratified and which the British 
House of Lords had distinctly rejected. That 
Declaration would probably have given a 
victory to Germany if the Allies had adopted 
it. In spite of our neutrality we insisted vigor- 
ously on its adoption and aroused a distrust 
in our judgment. Thus we started in wrong, 
so far as the British Government is concerned.” 

“The Declaration of London,” the Ambas- 
sador wrote in another reminiscent mood, 
“forbade the putting of copper, rubber, or 
cotton on the contraband list, which would 
have worked directly for Germany’s advantage. 
And no government but ours had ratified the 
Declaration of London. Our insistence on that 
‘let us in wrong’ with the Allies at the start. 
They saw in the Declaration of London a 
German trick, and in our ratification of it and 
especially in our insistence on it’-they saw (or 
thought they saw) an instance of the Germans 
fooling us and using us. This is the reason 
the Allies have not forgotten our insistence on 
the Declaration of London; a proof (as they 
regard it), that the Germans can work us— 
fool us—and they have feared other successful 
tricks ever since. This undermined their con- 
fidence in our ability to detect or to withstand 
the German methods of procedure.” 

The rules of maritime warfare which the 
American State Department so disastrously 
insisted upon were the direct outcome of the 
Hague Conference of 1907. That assembly 
of the nations recognized, what had long been 
a palpable fact, that the utmost confusion ex- 
isted in the operations of warring powers upon 
thehighseas. About the fundamental principle 
that a belligerent had the right, if it had the 
power, to keep certain materials of commerce 
from reaching its enemy, there was no dispute. 
But as to the particular articles which it could 
legally exclude there were as many different 
ideas as there were nations. That the block- 
ade, a term which means the complete exclusion 
of cargoes and ships from anenemy’s ports, was a 
legitimate means of warfare, was also an ac- 
cepted fact, but as to the precise means in 
which the blockade could be enforced there 
was the widest difference of opinion. The 
Hague Conference provided that an attempt 
should be made to codify these laws into a 
fixed system, and the representatives of the 
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nations met in London, in 1908, under the Presi- 
dency of the Earl of Desart, for this purpose. 
The outcome of their two months’ deliberations 
was that document of seven chapters and 
seventy articles which has ever since been 
known as the Declaration of London. Here 
at last was the thing for which the world had 
been waiting so long—a complete system of 
maritime law for the regulation of belligerents 
and the protection of neutrals, which would be 
definitely binding upon all nations because all 
nations were expected to ratify it. 

But the work of all these learned gentlemen 
was thrown away. The United States was the 
only party to the negotiations that put the 
stamp of approval upon its labors. All the 
other nations declined to commit themselves. 
In Great Britain the Declaration had an especi- 
ally interesting course. In that country it 
became a football of party politics. The Li- 
beral Government was at first inclined to look 
upon it favorably; the Liberal House of 
Commons actually ratified it. It soon became 
apparent, however, that this vote did not re- 
present the opinion of the British public. In 
fact, few measures have ever aroused such hos- 
tility as this Declaration, once its details be- 
came known. For more than a year the 
hubbub against it filled the daily press, the 
magazines, the two Houses of Parliament, and 
the hustings. The adoption of the Declaration, 
these critics asserted, would destroy the 
usefulness of the British Fleet. In many quar- 
ters it was denounced asa German plot—as 
merelya part of the preparation whichGermany 
was making for world conquest. Thefactis that 
the Declaration could not successfully stand the 
analysis to which it was now mercilessly sub- 
mitted; the House of Lords rejected it, and this 
action met with more approbation than had 
for years been accorded the legislative pro- 
nouncements of that chamber. The Liberal 
House of Commons was not in the least dis- 
satisfied with this conclusion for it realized that 
it had made a mistake and it was only too 
happy to be permitted to forget it. 

When the war broke out there was therefore 
no single aspect of maritime law which was 
quite so odious as the Declaration of London. 
Great Britain realized that she could never win 
unless her fleet were permitted to keep contra- 
band out of Germany and, if necessary, com- 
pletely to blockade that country. The two 
greatest conflicts of the Nineteenth Century 
were the European struggle with Napoleon and 
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the American Civil War. In both, the blockade 
had been the decisive element and that this 
great agency would similarly determine events 
in this even greater struggle was apparent. 
What enraged the British public against any 
suggestion of the Declaration was that it prac- 
tically deprived Great Britain of this indis- 
pensable means of weakening the enemy. 
In this Declaration were drawn up lists of 
contraband, non-contraband, and conditional 
contraband, and all of these, in English eyes, 
worked to the advantage of Germany and 
against the advantage of Great Britain. How 
absurd this classification was is evident from 
the fact that airplanes were not listed as abso- 
lute contraband of war. Germany’s difficulty 
in getting copper was one of the causes of her 
collapse; yet the Declaration put copper for- 
ever on the non-contraband list; had this new 
code been adopted, Germany could have im- 
ported enormous quantities from this country, 
instead of being compelled to reinforce her 
scanty supply by robbing housewives of their 
kitchen utensils, buildings of their hardware, 
and church steeples of their bells. Germany’s 
constant scramble for rubber formed a divert- 
ing episode in the struggle; there are indeed 
few things so indispensable in modern warfare; 
yet the Declaration included rubber among the 
innocent articles and thus opened up to Ger- 
many the world’s supply. But the most seri- 
ous matter was that the Declaration would 
have prevented Great Britain from keeping 
foodstuffs out of the Fatherland. 

When Mr. Bryan, therefore, blandly asked 
Great Britain to accept the Declaration as 
its code of maritime warfare, he was asking 
that country to accept a document which 
Great Britain, in peace time, had repudiated 
and which would, in all probability, cause that 
country to lose the war. The substance of this 
request was bad enough, but the language in 
which it was phrased made matters much 
worse. It appears that only the intervention 
of Colonel House prevented the whole thing 
from becoming a tragedy. 


Colonel House to Mr. Page. 

115 East 53rd Street, 
New York City. 

His ExcELLENcy, 
The American 

England. 
DEAR PAGE: 

I have just returned from Wash- 


Ambassador, London, 
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ington where I was with the President for 
nearly four days. He is looking well and is 
well. Sometimes his spirits droop, but then 
again, he is his normal self. 

I had the good fortune to be there at a time 
when the discussion of the Declaration of 
London had reached a critical stage. Bryan 
was away and Lansing, who had not men- 
tioned the matter to Sir Cecil’, prepared a long 
communication to you which he sent to the 
President for approval. The President and | 
went over it and | strongly urged not sending 
it until | could havea conference with Sir Cecil. 
I had this conference the next day without the 
knowledge of any one excepting the President 
and had another the day following. Sir Cecil 
told me that if the dispatch had gone to you as 
written and you had shown it to Sir Edward 
Grey, it would almost have been a declaration 
of war; and that if, by any chance, the news- 
papers had got hold of it as they so often 
get things from our State Department, the 
greatest panic would have prevailed. He 
said it would have been the Venezuela incident 
magnified by present conditions. 

At the President’s suggestion, Lansing then 
prepared a cablegram to you. This, too, was 
objectionable and the President and I together 
softened it down into the one you received. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 


October 3, 1914. 


In justice to Mr. Lansing, a passage in a 
later letter of Col. House must be quoted: 
“It seems that Lansing did not write the par- 
ticular dispatch to you that was objected to. 
Some one else prepared it and Lansing rather 
too hastily submitted it to the President with 
the result you know.” 


This suppressed communication is probably 
forever lost, but its tenor may perhaps be 
gathered from instructions which were actually 
sent to the Ambassador about this time. After 
eighteen typewritten pages of not too urbanely 
expressed discussion of the Declaration of 
London and the general subject of contra- 
band, Page is instructed to call the British 
Government’s attention to the consequences 
which followed shipping troubles in previous 
times. It is hard to construe this in any other 


1Sir Cecil Spring Rice, British Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. 


way than as a threat to Great Britain of a 
repetition of 1812: 


Confidential. You will not fail to impress 
upon His Excellency! the gravity of the issues 
which the enforcement of the Order in Council 
seems to presage, and say to him in substance 
as follows: 

It is a matter of grave concern to this Goy- 
ernment that the particular conditions of this 
unfortunate war should be considered by His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government to be such 
as to justify them in advancing doctrines and 
advocating practices which in the past aroused 
strong opposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and bitter feeling 
among the American people. This Govern- 
ment feels bound to express the fear, though it 
does so reluctantly, that the publicity, which 
must be given to the rules which His Majesty’s 
Government announce that they intend to 
enforce, will awaken memories of controversies, 
which it is the earnest desire of the United 
States to forget or to pass over in silence. . . . 


Germany, of course, promptly accepted the 
Declaration, for the suggestion fitted in ideally 
with her programme; but Great Britain was 
not so acquiescent. Four times was Page 
instructed to ask the British Government to 
accede unconditionally, and four times did the 
Foreign Office refuse. Page was in despair. 
In the following letter he notified Colonel 
House that if he were instructed again to 
move in this matter he would resign his am- 
bassadorship. 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House. 


American Embassy, London, 
October 22, 1914. 
DEAR House: 

This is about the United States and England. 
Let’s get that settled before we try our hands 
at making peace in Europe. 

One of our greatest assets is the friendship 
of Great Britain, and our friendship is a still 
bigger asset for her, and she knows it and 
values it. Now, if either country should be 
damfool enough to throw this away because 
old Stone? roars in the Senate about something 


1Sir Edward Grey. 

*Senator William J. Stone, perhaps the leading spokes- 
man of the pro-German cause in the United States Senate. 
Senator Stone represented Missouri, a state with a large 
German-American element. 
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that hasn’t happened, then this crazy world 
would be completely mad all round, and there 
would be no good-will left on earth at all. 

The case is plain enough to me. England 
is going to keep war-materials out of Germany 
as far as she can. We'd do it in her place. 
Germany would do it. Any nation would do 
it. That’s all she has declared her intention 
of doing. And, if she be let alone, she’ll do it 
in a way to give us the very least annoyance 
possible; for she’ll go any length to keep our 
friendship and good-will. And she has not 
confiscated a single one of our cargoes even of 
unconditional contraband. She has stopped 
some of them and bought them herself, but 
confiscated not one. All right; what do we 
do? We set out on a comprehensive plan to 
regulate the naval warfare of the world and 
we up and ask ’em all, “ Now, boys, all be good, 
damn you, and agree to the Declaration of 
London.” 

“Yah,” says Germany, “if England will.” 

Now Germany isn’t engaged in naval war- 
fare to count, and she never even paid the 
slightest attention to the Declaration all these 
years. But she saw that it would hinder Eng- 
land and help her now, by forbidding England 
to stop certain very important war materials 
from reaching Germany. “Yah,” said Ger- 
many. But England said that her Parliament 
had rejected the Declaration in times of peace 
and that she could now hardly be expected to 
adopt it in the face of this Parliamentary re- 
jection. But, to please us, she agreed to adopt 
it with only two changes. 

Then Lansing to the bat: 

“No, no,” says Lansing, “you’ve got to 
adopt it all.” 

Four times he’s made me ask for its adoption, 
the last time coupled with a proposition that 
if England would adopt it, she might issue a 
subsequent Proclamation saying that, since 
the Declaration is contradictory, she will con- 
strue it her own way, and the United States 
will raise no objection! 

Then he sends 18-pages of fine spun legal 
arguments (not all sound by any means) against 
the sections of the English Proclamations that 
have been put forth, giving them a strained 
and unfriendly interpretation. 

In a word, England has acted in a friendly 
way to us and will so act, if we allow her. But 
Lansing, instead of trusting to her good faith 
and reserving all our rights under international 
law and usage, imagines that he can force her 
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to agree to a code that the Germans now agree 
to because, in Germany’s present predicament, 
it will be especially advantageous to Germany. 
Instead of trusting her, he assumes that she 
means to do wrong and proceeds to try to bind 
her in advance. He hauls her up and ties her 
in court—that’s his tone. 

Now the relations that I have established 
with Sir Edward Grey have been built up on 
frankness, fairness, and: friendship. I can’t 
have relations of any other sort, nor can Eng- 
land and the United States have relations of 
any other sort. This is the place we’ve got 
to now. Lansing seems to assume that the 
way to an amicable agreement is through 
an angry controversy. 

Lansing’s method is the trouble. He treats 
Great Britain, to start with, as if she were a 
criminal and an opponent. That’s the best 
way I know to cause trouble to American ship- 
ping and to bring back the good old days of 
mutual hatred and distrust for a generation 
or two. If that isn’t playing into the hands 
of the Germans, what would be? And where’s 
the “neutrality”’ of this kind of action? 

See here: If we let England go on, we can 
throw the whole responsibility on her and re- 
serve all our rights under international law and 
usage and claim damages (and get ’em) for 


. every act of injury, if acts of injury occur; and 


we can keep her friendship and good-will. 
Every other neutral nation is doing that. Or, 
we can insist on regulating all naval warfare 
and have a quarrel and refer it to a Bryan- 
Peace-Treaty Commission and claim at most 
the selfsame damages, with a less chance to 
get em. Wecan get damages without a quar- 
rel; or we can have a quarrel and probably 
get damages. Now, why, in God’s name, 
should we provoke a quarrel? 

The curse of the world is little men who for 
an imagined small temporary advantage throw 
away the long growth of good-will nurtured 
by wise and patient men, and who cannot see 
the lasting and far greater future evil they do. 
Of all the years since 1776 this great war-year 
is the worst to break the 100 years of our 
peace, or even to ruffle it. I pray you, good 
friend, get us out of these incompetent lawyer- 
hands. 

Now about the peace of Europe. Nothing 
can yet be done, perhaps nothing now can ever 
be done by us. The Foreign Office doubts our 
wisdom and prudence since Lansing came 
into action. The whole atmosphere is chang- 
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ing. One more such move and they will con- 
clude that Dernburg and Bernstorff have 
seduced us—without our knowing it, to be sure; 
but their confidence in our judgment will be 
gone. God knows | have tried to keep this 
confidence intact and our good friendship 
secure. But | have begun to get despondent 
over the outlook since the President tele- 
graphed me that Lansing’s proposal would 
settle the matter. I still believe he did not 
understand it—he couldn’t have done so. 
Else he could not have approved it. But that 
tied my hands. If Lansing again brings up 
the Declaration of London—after four flat and 
reasonable rejections—! shall resign. I will 
not be the instrument of a perfectly gratuitous 
and ineffective insult to this patient and fair 
and friendly government and people who in 
my time have done us many kindnesses and 
never an injury but Carden,’ and who sincerely 
try now to meet our wishes. It would be too 
asinine an act ever to merit forgiveness or 
ever to be forgotten. | should blame myself 
the rest of my life. It would grieve Sir Edward 
more than anything except this war. It would 
knock the management of foreign affairs by 
this Administration into the region of sheer 
idiocy. I’m afraid any peace talk from us, 
as it is, would merely be whistling down the 
wind. If we break with England—not on 
any case or act of violence to our shipping— 
but on a useless discussion, in advance, of gen- 
eral principles of conduct during the war— 
just for a discussion—we’ve needlessly thrown 
away our great chance to be of some service 
to this world gone mad. If Lansing isn’t 
stopped, that’s what he will do. Why doesn’t 
the President see Spring-Rice? Why don’t 
you take him to see him? 

Good night, my good friend. I still have 
hope that the President himself will take this 
in hand. 

Yours always, 
Ww. H, P. 


The letters and the cablegrams which Page 
was sending to Col. House and the State Depart- 
ment at this time evidently ended the matter. 
By the middle of October the two nations were 
fairly deadlocked. Sir Edward Grey’s reply to 
the American proposal had been an acceptance 
of the Declaration of London with certain 


_ 1The anti-American Minister of Great Britain to Mexico 
in 1913-14, whose name has already figured in this corres- 
pondence. 
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modifications. For the list of contraband in 
the Declaration he had submitted the list al- 
ready adopted by Great Britain in its Order in 
Council, and he had also rejected that article 
which made it impossible for Great Britain 
to apply the doctrine of “continuous voyage” 
to conditional contraband. The modified ac- 
ceptance, declared Mr. Lansing, was a prac- 
tical rejection—as of course it was, and as 
it was intended to be. So the situation re- 
mained for several exciting weeks, the State 
Department insisting on the Declaration in 
full, precisely as the legal luminaries had pub- 
lished it five years before, the Foreign Office 
courteously but inflexibly refusing to accede, 
Only the cordial personal relations which pre- 
vailed between Grey and Page prevented 
the crisis from producing the most disastrous 
results. Finally, on October 17th, Page pro- 
posed by cable an arrangement which he hoped 
would settle the matter. This was that the 
King should issue a proclamation accepting 
the Declaration with practically the modifica- 
tions suggested above, and that a new Order in 
Council should be issued containing a new list 
of contraband. Sir Edward Grey was not to 
ask the American Government to accept 
this proclamation; all that he asked was that 
Washington should offer no. objections to 
it. It was proposed that the United States 
at the same time should publish a note with- 
drawing its suggestion for the adoption of the 
Declaration, and explaining that it proposed 
to rest the rights of its citizens upon the exist- 
ing rules of international law and the treaties 
of the United States. This solution was 
accepted. It was a defeat for Mr. Lansing, 
of course, but he had no alternative. The 
relief that Page felt is shown in the following 
memorandum, written soon after the tension 
had ceased: 


“That insistence on the Declaration entire 
came near to upsetting the whole kettle of fish. 
It put on me the task of insisting on a general 
code—at a time when the fiercest war in history 
was every day becoming fiercer and more des- 
perate—which would have prevented the Brit- 
ish from putting on their contraband list several 
of the most important war materials—accom- 
panied by a proposal that would have angered 
every neutral nation through which supplies 
can possibly reach Germany and prevented 
this Government from making friendly work- 
ing arrangements with them; and, after Sit 
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Edward Grey had flatly declined for these rea- 
sons, I had to continue to insist. I confess it 
did look as if we were determined to dictate to 
him how he should conduct the war—and in a 
way that distinctly favoured the Germans. 

“TI presented every insistence; for I should, 
of course, not have been excusable if I had 
failed in any case vigorously to carry out my 
instructions. But every time | plainly saw 
matters getting worse and worse; and I should 
have failed of my duty also if I had not so in- 
formed the President and the Department. 
| can conceive of no more awkward situation 
for an Ambassador or for any other man under 
Heaven. I turned the whole thing over in 
my mind backward and forward a hundred 
times every day. For the first time in this 
stress and strain, I lost my appetite and diges- 
tion and did not know the day of the week nor 
what month it was—seeing the two govern- 
ments rushing toward a very serious clash, 
which would have made my mission a failure 
and done the Administration much _ hurt, 
and have sowed the seeds of bitterness for gen- 
erations to come. 

“One day I said to Anderson (whose assist- 
ance is in many ways invaluable): ‘Of course 
nobody is infallible—least of all we. Is it 
possible that we are mistaken? You and 
Laughlin and I, who are close to it all, are abso- 
lutely agreed. But may there not be some im- 
portant element in the problem that we do not 
see? Summon and nurse every doubt that 
you can possibly muster up of the correctness 
of our view, put yourself on the defensive, 
recall every mood you may have had of the 
slightest hesitation, and tell me to-morrow of 
every possible weak place there may be in our 
judgment and conclusions.’ The next day 
Anderson handed me seventeen reasons why 
it was unwise to persist in this demand for the 
adoption of the Declaration of London. 
Laughlin gave a similar opinion. I swear 
I spent the night in searching every nook and 
corner of my mind and I was of the same opin- 
ion the next morning. There was nothing to 
do then but the most unwelcome double duty: 
(1) Of continuing to carry out instructions, at 
every step making a bad situation worse and 
running the risk of a rupture (which would be 
the only great crime that now remains uncom- 
mitted in the world); and (2) of trying to per- 
suade our own Government that this method 
was the wrong method to pursue. I know 
it is not my business to make policies, but I 
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conceive it to be my business to report when 
they fail or succeed. Now, if I were com- 
manded to look throughout the whole universe 
for the most unwelcome task a man may have, 


I think I should select this. But, after all, a 
man has nothing but his own best judgment 
to guide him; and, if he follow that and fail— 
that’s allhecando. I doreverently thank God 
that we gave up that contention. We may 
have trouble yet, doubtless we shall, but it 
will not be trouble of our own making, as that 
was. 

“Tyrrell! came into the reception room at 
the Foreign Office the day after our withdrawal, 
while I was waiting to see Sir Edward Grey, 
and he said: ‘I wish to tell you personally— 
just privately between you and me—how in- 
finite a relief it is to us all that your Govern- 
ment has withdrawn that demand. We 
couldn’t accept it; our refusal was not stub- 
born nor pig-headed; it was a physical neces- 
sity in order to carry on the war with any 
hope of success.’ Then, as I was going out, he 
volunteered this remark: I] make this guess— 
that that programme was not the work of the 
President but of some international prize court 
enthusiast (I don’t know whom) who had failed 
to secure the adoption of the Declaration 
when parliaments and governments could dis- 
cuss it at leisure and who hoped to ram it 
through under the pressure of war and thus get 
this prize court international.’ | made no 
answer for several reasons, one of which is, 
I do not know whose programme it was. All 
that I know is that I have here, on my desk at 
my house, a locked dispatch book half full of 
telegrams and letters insisting on it, which | 
do not wish (now at least) to put in the Em- 
bassy files, and the sight of which brings the 
shuddering memory of the worst nightmare 
I have ever suffered. 

“Now we can go on, without being a party 
to any general programme, but in an indepen- 
dent position vigorously stand up for every 
right and privilege under law and usage and 
treaties; and we have here a government that 
we can deal with frankly and not (I hope) ina 
mood to suspect us of wishing to put it at a 
disadvantage for the sake of a general code or 
doctrine. A land and naval and air and sub- 
marine battle (the greatest battle in the his- 
tory of the belligerent race of man) within 
75 miles of the coast of England, which hasn’t 
been invaded since 1066 and is now in its great- 

1Private secretary to Sir Edward Grey. 
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est danger since that time; and this is no time 
I fear, to force a great body of doctrine on 
Great Britain. God knows I’m afraid some 
American boat will run on a mine somewhere in 
the Channel or the North Sea. There’s war 
there as there is on land in Germany. Nobody 
tries to get goods through on land on the con- 
tinent, and they make no complaints that com- 
merce is stopped. Everybody tries to ply the 
Channel and the North Sea as usual, both of 
which have German and English mines and 
torpedo craft and submarines almost as thick 
as batteries along the hostile camps on land. 
The British Government (which now issues 
marine insurance) will not insure a British 
boat to carry food to Holland en route to the 
starving Belgians; and | hear that no govern- 
ment and no insurance company will write 
insurance for anything going across the North 
Sea. I wonder if the extent and ferocity and 
danger of this war are fully realized in the 
United States? 

“There is no chance yet effectively to talk 
of peace.’ The British believe that their 
civilization and their Empire are in grave dan- 
ger. They are drilling an army of a million 


men here for next spring; more and more troops 


come from all the Colonies, where additional en- 
listments are going on. They feel that to stop 
before a decisive result is reached would simply 
be provoking another war, after a period of 
dread such as they have lived through the last 
ten years; a large and increasing proportion 
of the letters you see are on black-bordered 
paper and this whole island is becoming a vast 
hospital and prisoners’ camp—all which, so 
far from bringing them to think of peace, urges 
them to renewed effort; and all the while the 
bitterness grows. 

“The Straus incident produced the impres- 
sion here that it was a German trick to try to 
shift the responsibility of continuing the war, 
to the British- shoulders. Mr. Sharp’s bare 
mention of peace in Paris caused the French 
censor to forbid the transmission of a harmless 
interview; and our insistence on the Declara- 
tion left, for the time being at least, a distinct 
distrust of our judgment and perhaps even 
of our good-will. It was suspected—I am sure 
—that the German influence in Washington 
had unwittingly got influence over the Depart- 
ment. The atmosphere (toward me) is as 


1The reference is to an attempt by Germany to start 
peace negotiations in September, 1914, after the Battle 
of the Marne. This is described in the next chapter. 
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different now from what it was a week ago as 
Arizona sunshine is from a London fog, as much 
as to say, ‘After all, perhaps, you don’t mean 
to try to force us to play into the hands of our 
enemies!” 


Ill 


ND so this crisis was passed ; it was the first 
great service that Page had rendered the 
cause of the Allies and his own country. Yet 
shipping difficulties had their more agreeable 
aspects. Had it not been for the fact that 
both Page and Grey had an understanding 
sense of humor, neutrality would have proved 
a more difficult path than it actually was. 
Even amid the tragical problems with which 
these two men were dealing there was not 
lacking an occasional moment’s relaxation 
into the lighter aspect of things. One of the 
curious memorials preserved in the British 
Foreign Office is the cancelled $15,000,000 
check with which Great Britain paid the 
Alabama claims. That the British should 
frame this memento of their great diplomatic 
defeat and hang it in the Foreign Office is 
an evidence of the fact that in statesmanship, 
as in less exalted matters, the English are ex- 
cellent sports. The real justification of the 
honor paid to this piece of paper, of course, is 
that the settlement of the Alabama claims by 
arbitration signalized a great forward step in 
international relations and did much to heal 
a century’s troubles between the United States 
and Great Britain. Sir Edward Grey used 
frequently to call Page’s attention to this docu- 
ment. It represented the amount of money, 
then considered large, which Great Britain 
had paid the United States for the depredation 
on American shipping for which she was respon- 
sible during the Civil War. 

One day the two men were discussing certain 
detentions of American cargoes—highhanded 
acts which, in Page’s opinion, were unwarranted, 
He pointed to this Alabama check and said: 

“If you don’t stop these seizures, Sir Edward, 
some day you’ll have your entire room papered 
with things like that!” 

Not long afterward Sir Edward in his turn 
scored on Page. The Ambassador called to 
present one of the many State Department 
notes. The occasion was an embarrassing one, 
for the communication was written in the 
Department’s worst literary style. It not 
infrequently happened that these notes, in the 
form in which Page received them, could not 











COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 


His intercession with President Wilson in 1914 prevented sending a despatch to Great Britain which, according to Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, would have almost meant “war,” with the United States. ‘If the newspapers had got hold of it, as they so 
cften get things from our State Department, the greatest panic would have prevailed. He said it would have been the 
Venezuela incident magnified by present conditions.” The suppressed despatch was about the Declaration of London 





LORD ROBERT CECIL 


A son of the late Lord Salisbury, and Minister of Blockade in the British coalition cabinet. ‘You must-not forget 

the Boston tea party,’ Ambassador Page one day. remarked to Lord Robert, in the course of a discussion of shipping 

troubles. ‘‘But you must remember, Mr. Page,” Lord Robert replied, ‘that I have never been in Boston. | have never 
attended a tea party there” 
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be presented to the British 
Government; they were so 
rasping and undiplomatic 
that Page feared that he 
would suffer the humilia- 
tion of having them re- 
turned, for there are cer- 
tain things which no self- 
respecting Foreign Office 
will accept. On such occa- 
sions it was the practice of 
the London Embassy to 
smooth down the language 
before handing them to the 
Foreign Secretary. The 
present note was one of 
this kind; but Page, because 
of his friendly relations with 
Grey, decided to transmit 
the communication in its 
original shape. 

Sir Edward glanced over 
the document, looked up, 
and remarked, with a 
twinkle in his eye,— 

“This reads as though 
they thought that they are 
still talking to George the 
Third.” 

The roar of laughter that 
followed was something 
quite unprecedented amid 
the thick and dignified walls 
of the Foreign Office. 

One of Page’s most deli- 
cious moments came, how- 
ever, after the Ministry of 
Blockade had been formed, 
with Lord Robert Cecil in 
charge. Lord Robert was high minded and con- 
ciliatory, but his knowledge of American history 
was evidently not without its lapses. One day, 
in discussing the ill-feeling aroused in the 
United States by the seizure of American 
cargoes, Page remarked, banteringly: 

“You must not forget the Boston tea party, 
Lord Robert.”’ 

The Englishman looked up rather puzzled. 

“But you must remember, Mr. Page, that 
| have never been in Boston. | have never 
attended a tea party there.”’ 

I have said that the tact and good sense of 
Page and Grey, working sympathetically for 
the same end, avoided many an impending 
crisis. The trouble caused early in 1915 by the 
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THE LATE SIR CECIL SPRING RICE 


British Ambassador to the United States from 1912 to 1917. 
certain communication to England, prepared by the State Department in 1914, 
amounted “‘almost to a declaration of war.” 

pressed by the President and Colonel House 


He declared that a 


This document was fortunately sup- 


ship Dacia and the way in which the difficulty 
was solved, perhaps illustrate the value of 
this coéperation at its best. In the early 
days of the war Congress passed a bill admit- 
ting foreign ships to American registry. The 
wisdom and even the “neutrality” of such 
an act was much questioned at the time. 
Colonel House, in one of his early telegrams to 
the President, declared that this bill “‘is full of 
lurking dangers.’”’ Colonel House was right. 
The trouble was that many German merchant 
ships were internedin American harbors, fearing 
to put to sea, where the watchful British war- 
ships lay waiting for them. Any attempt to 
place these vessels under the American flag, and 
to use them for trade between’ American’and 





WILLIAM J. BRYAN 


Secretary of State in 1914 and Robert Lansing, Counsellor of the State Department at that time. Mr. Bryan’s message 

of August 7, 1914, asking Great Britain to accept the Declaration of London as a code regulating its warfare on German 

commerce, according to Ambassador Page, was the first great mistake made by the United States. ‘That Declaration, 

writes Mr. Page, ‘“‘would probably have given a victory to Germany if the Allies had adopted it.” Mr. Bryan instructed 

the Ambassador four times to present this request to Sir Edward Grey. Four times the British declined to consider It. 

Page wrote to Colonel House, that if he was instructed to present it again, he would resign his ambassadorship and come 
home. The demand was then withdrawn 
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German ports, would at once 
cause a situation with the 
Allies, for such a paper 
change in ownership would 
be altogether too transpar- 
ent. Great Britain viewed 
this legislation with disfavor, 
but did not think it politic 
to protest such transfers 
generally; Spring Rice con- 
tented himself with inform- 
ing the State Department 
that his government would 
not object so long as this 
changed status did not bene- 
fit Germany. If such Ger- 
man ships, after being trans- 
ferred to the American flag, 
engaged in commerce be- 
tween American ports and 
South American ports, or 
other places remotely re- 
moved from the Fatherland, 
Great Britain would make 
no difficulty. The Dacia,a 
merchantman of the Ham- 
burg-American line, had 
been lying at her wharf in 
Port Arthur, Texas, since the 
outbreak of thewar. Inearly 
January, 1915, she was pur- 
chased—or at any rate the 
form of a purchase was ob- 
served—by Mr. E. N. Brei- 
tung, of Marquette, Michi- 
gan, a man of German ante- 
cedents and of unconcealed 
German sympathies. Mr. 
Breitung caused great. ex- 
citement in the newspapers when he an- 
nounced that he had placed the Dacia under 
American registry, according to the terms of 
this new law, had put upon her an American 
crew, and that he proposed to load her with 
cotton and sail for Germany. The crisis had now 
arisen which the well wishers of Great Britain 
and the United States had so dreaded. There 
seems to be little doubt that Mr. Breitung 
had two aims in view. If the British ac- 
quiesced, the way would be opened for placing 
under American registry all the German and 
Austrian ships that were then lying unoccupied 
in American ports and use them in trade be- 
tween the United States and the Central 
Powers, If Great Britain seized the Dacia, then 


LORD KITCHENER 


Who also believed that Sir Edward Grev’s consideration for the United States was 

preventing England from winning the war. 

that American friendship and economic support were absolutely essential to an 

Allied victory and he was determined, at all costs, to preserve good feeling. This 
was the basis of his blockade policy 


Sir Edward in August, 1914, concluded 


there was the likelihood that this would embroil 
her with the American Government—and this 
would serve German purposes quite as well. 
The German plot was not lacking in cleverness. 

Sir Cecil Spring Rice, the British Ambassa- 
dor to Washington, at once notified Washington 
that the Dacia would be seized if she sailed 
for a German port. The cotfon which she in- 
tended to carry was at that time not contra- 
band, but the vessel itself was German and 
was thus subject to apprehension as enemy- 
property. The seriousness of this position was 
that technically the Dacia was now an American 
ship for an American citizen owned her, she 
carried an American crew, she bore on her 
flagstaff the American flag and she had been 
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THE DACIA 


A ship that at one time seemed likely to produce a crisis between the United 
States and Great Britain. It was a German ship which had been admitted to 
American registry under a statute passed on the outbreak of war. In January, 
1915, the Dacia sailed from an American to a German port. The British Gov- 
ernment declared it would seize the vessel as a German ship. The American 
Government insisted that its American registry protected the Dacia from such 
seizure. The matter was rapidly approaching a crisis when a suggestion from 





Ambassador Page, described in the text, neatly saved the situation 


E. N. BREITUNG 


An American of German antecedents who was ostensibly owner of the Dacia | 


admitted to American registry under a law 
recently passed by Congress. 
United States sit by quietly and permit this 
seizure to take place? When the Dacia sailed 
on January 23rd the excitement was keen; 
the voyage had obtained a vast amount of news- 
paper advertising, and the eyes of the world 
were fixed upon her. German sympathizers 
attributed the attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment in permitting the vessel to sail as a 
“dare’’ to Great Britain, and the fact that 
Great Britain hdd announced her intention of 
taking up this “dare’’ made the situation still 
more tense. 

When matters had reached this pass Page 
one day dropped into the Foreign Office. 

“Have you ever heard of the British fleet, 
Sir Edward?”’ he asked. 

Grey admitted that he had, though the 
question obviously puzzled him. 


How could the - 





“We've 
all. heard of the British fleet. Perhaps we 
have heard too much about it. Don’t you 
think it’s had too much advertising?” 

The Foreign Secretary looked at Page with 
an expression that implied a lack of confidence 
in his sanity. 

“But have you ever heard of the French 
fleet?’’ the American went on. “France hasa 
fleet too, I believe.” 

Sir Edward granted that. 

“Don’t you think that the French fleet ought 
to have a little advertising?” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 

“Well,” said Page, “there’s the Dacia. 
Why not let the French fleet seize it and get 
some advertising?” 

A gleam of understanding immediately shot 
across Grey’s face. The old familiar twinkle 
came into his eye. 


“Yes,” Page went on musingly. 
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“Yes,” he said, “why not let the Belgian 
royal yacht seize it?”’ 

This suggestion from Page was one of the 
great inspirations of the war. It amounted 
to little less than genius. By this time Wash- 
ington was pretty wearied of the Dacia, for ma- 
ture consideration had convinced the Depart- 
ment that Great Britain had the right on its 
side. The transfer to American registry was 
only too clearly a subterfuge to conceal German 
ownership, and facts were coming to light which 
seemed to show that the German Government 
was financing the whole enterprise. Wash- 
ington would have been only too glad to find 
a way out of the difficult position into which 
it had been forced, and this Page well under- 
stood. But this Government always finds it- 
self in an awkward plight in any controversy 
with Great Britain, because the hyphenates raise 
such a noise that it has difficulty in deciding 
such disputes upon their merits. To ignore the 
capture of this ship by 
the British would have 
brought all this hullaballo 
again about the ears of the 
Administration. But the po- 
sition of France is entirely 
different; the memories of 
Lafayette and Rochambeau 
still exercise a profound spell 
on the American mind; 

France does not suffer from 
the persecution of hyphen- 
ate populations, and Amer- 
icans will stand even out- 
rages from France without 
getting excited. Page knew 
that if the British seized 
the Dacia, the cry would 
go up in certain quarters for 
immediate war, but that, 
if France committed the 
same crime, the guns of the 
adversary would be spiked. 
It was purely a case of sen- 
timent and “psychology.” 


THE LATE 
SENATOR WILLIAM J. STONE 
Of Missouri, one of the most ag- 
gressive pro-German influences in 
the Senate. In both the American 
Congress and the British Parlia- 
ment there were forces constantly 
working against the efforts of Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Page to 
maintain friendly relations between 

the two nations 
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And so the event proved. His suggestion was 
at once acted on; a French cruiser went out into 
the Channel, seized the offending ship, took it 
into port, where a French prize court promptly 
condemned it. The proceeding did not cause 
even a ripple of hostility. The Dacia was sold 
to Frenchmen, rechristened the Yser and put 
to work in the Mediterranean trade. The 
episode was closed in the latter part of 1915 
when a German submarine torpedoed the 
vessel and sent it to the bottom. 

Such was the spirit which Page and Sir 
Edward Grey brought to the solution of the 
great shipping problems of 1914-1917. There 
is much more to tell of this great task of “‘wag- 
ing neutrality” and it will be told in its proper 
place. But already it is apparent to what 
extent these two men served the great cause 
of English-speaking civilization. Neither would 
quibble, or uphold an argument which he 
thought unjust, even though his nation might 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


One of the British ‘“‘blue water’ school whose demands for unlimited warfare on 

neutral commerce were a constant embarrassment to Sir Edward Grey. The Brit- 

ish Foreign Secretary was attempting to enforce the contraband rules in a way that 
would not alienate the friendship of the United States 


gain in a material sense, and neither would 
pitch the discussion in any other key than for- 
bearance and mutual accommodation and 
courtliness. For both men had the same end 
in view. They were both thinking, not of the 
present, but of the coming centuries. The 
coéperation of the two nations in meeting the 
dangers of autocracy and Prussian barbarism, 
in laying the foundations of a future in which 
peace, democracy, and international justice 


should be the directing ideas 
of human society—such was 
the ultimate purpose at 
which these two statesmen 
aimed. And no men have 
ever been more splendidly 
justified by events. The 
Anglo-American situation of 
1914 contained dangers be- 
fore which all believers in 
real progress now shudder. 
Had Anglo-American diplo- 
macy been managed with 
less skill and consideration, 
the United States and Great 
Britain would have become 
involved in a quarrel besides 
which all their previous 
differences would have ap- 
peared insignificant. Mutual 
hatreds and hostilities would 
have risen which would have 
prevented the entrance of the 
United States in the war on 
the side of the Allies. It is 
not inconceivable that the 
history of 1812 would have 
been repeated, and that the 
men and resources of this 
country might have been 
used to support purposes 
which have always been 
hateful to the American 
conscience. That the world 
was saved from this calam- 
ity is owing largely to the 
fact that Great Britain 
had in its Foreign Office 
a man who was always 
solving temporary irritations with his eyes 
constantly fixed upon a great goal, and that 
the United States had as ambassador in London 
a man who had the most exalted view of the 
mission of his country, who had dedicated his 
life to the world-wide spread of the American 
ideal, and who believed that an indispensable 
part of this work was the maintenance of a 
sympathetic and helpful codperation with the 
English-speaking peoples. 


The February instalment of the Page Letters will describe Germany’s efforts to use the United 


States to make peace in 1914, after the Battle of the Marne. 
Ambassador Page’s letters to President Wilson 


produced by the sinking of the Lusitania. 


In March will be described the crisis 


and Colonel House give a complete picture of the effect produced in England and Europe by 
President Wilson’s Lusitania notes. 
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THE FRUITFUL ARCTIC 


The Possibilities of the Great Expanses that Lie North of the Arctic Circle. How 
They Can Be Used and What They Can Produce. A Third Article on the North 


By VILHJALMAR STEFANSSON 


Photographs by Courtesy of the Canadian Department of Immigration and Colonization 


PPARENTLY on my mere say-so, 
the following article says about 
the North various things which are 


the opposite of common beliefs. . 


Two years ago this would have 
been embarrassing for me. Even those who 
might have admitted that eleven years beyond 
the Polar Circle, travelling-on the average two 
thousand miles per year on foot, had given me 
ample opportunity to study conditions up 
there could still have questioned my veracity 
or my judgment, if not both. But now we can 
get in one place and in compact form weighty 
if not conclusive support for enough of the 
more essential statements of this article so that 
the reader will be inclined to say: “Since the 
points of this argument which | can check.have 
full support, the rest of the argument and the 
conclusions are probably all right.” 

The authority in question is the report of 
the Royal Commission appointed by Order in 
Council of date May 2oth, 1919, to investigate 
the possibilities of the reindeer and musk-ox 
industries in the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions 
of Canada. 

This report traces its origin back to a series of 
ietters and interviews | had with Mr. Arthur 
Meighen, then Minister of the Interior for 
Canada but now Prime Minister. After Mr. 
Meighen had become in general convinced that 
the subject was important and deserved the 
attention of Parliament, he arranged that 
I should address a joint meeting of members of 
the Senate and the House of Commons. The 
presentation of the case for the great food pro- 
ducing resources of the North was satisfactory 
enough to Parliament so that Mr. Meighen 
felt justified in appointing a Royal Commission 
to investigate the possibility of domesticating 
the musk-ox and of introducing domestic rein- 
deer—both with a view of making the northern 
Prairies (commonly miscalled “barren 
grounds”) producers of domestic meats on a 
commercial scale. I was a member of this 
Commission, but being already committed 


to definite views by having lived more than a 
decade in the North, no real judicial function 
rested in me, but only in the other three Com- 
missioners. For this and other reasons | re- 
signed from the Commission in February, 1920. 

The Commissioners could scarce have been 
more happily chosen. Dr. J. G. Rutherford, 
a veterinarian by profession originally, had 
become through a lifetime of study and prac- 
tical work nearly or quite the leading stockman 
of Canada. Hewas chairman. J]. S. McLean 
is manager of the Harris Abattoir Company, 
the leading meat packers of Canada. J. B. 
Harkin is Commissioner of Dominion Parks 
and in that capacity has charge of Canada’s 
successful work in preserving the American 
bison, and is a leader in game conservation and 
kindred activities. 

The Commission, during a service of two 
years, examined thirty-five witnesses—mis- 
sionaries, fur traders, explorers and others— 
men who had spent in the North anything 
from one to thirty or more years. According 
to their own testimony these thirty-five wit- 
nesses had spent in the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions of Canada, or (in a few cases) Alaska or 
Siberia, a total of two hundred and eighty-nine 
years, or an average of more than eight years 
each. The testimony is many hundreds of 
thousands of words. It has, however, been 
admirably epitomized by Dr. Rutherford in 
a hundred page report that has been submitted 
to the Canadian Parliament. This is now a 
public document, open to all. These are the 
findings which, supported by ample testimony, 
have given Canadians assurance that the glam- 
orous and romantic but eternally frozen and 
forever worthless North is a myth. In its 
place Dr. Rutherford’s report has given them 
a commonplace but inhabitable and valuable 
North. 

It is this report that will support enough of 
the contentions of this present article (without 
contradicting any of them) to give it a general 
aspect of established truth. If you think 
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EIDER DUCK AND NEST 





The bird life’of the North is both numerous and diversified, and ducks of 
many varieties are to be found along the northern coast of North America 


and the islands to the north 


some statement of this article extravagant, 
compare it with the official report. You may 
find the report more soberly worded as to con- 
clusions and recommendations, for | know 
and love the Northand Dr. Rutherford judges 
it merely by testimony. But you will find 
the facts the same in these articles and in the 
report, except that the articles cover a greater 
variety of subjects than fell within the scope of 
the Commission’s inquiry. 

It is difficult to see how any of the wrong 
ideas about the North obtained such wide 
circulation and such a firm hold. But it is 
especially difficult to see how the idea can 
ever have arisen that the Far North is devoid 
of vegetation, or else that if there is vegetation 
it is only mosses and lichens. An actual can- 
vass of the school geographies and a reading 
of the encyclopedias will nevertheless leave 
you with that impression. And yet every 
botanist will tell you in so many words that 
the contrary is true. 


That mosses and lichens everywhere prevail 
in the school book accounts of the Far North, 
while in the North itself they are inconspicuous 


‘as compared with the flowering plants, would 


seem unbelievable if it were an isolated case. 
As a matter of fact the school books are full of 
just that sort of misinformation. We, the 
common people, believe it,although the special- 
ists have always known better. 

There is perhaps no more striking instance 
of misknowledge than the classic one of the 
ostrich which hides his head in the sand when 
he is frightened. Some twenty-three hundred 
years ago there was living in Greece a very 
interesting but not particularly reliable writer 
by the name of Herodotus. Apparently he was 
the first to put in circulation in Europe the 
story that there is a bird in Africa, gigantic of 
body and conspicuous on the open plain, yet 
so foolish that when he is frightened he hides 
his head in the sand and imagines that if he 
cannot see his enemy his enemy cannot se¢€ 








WILD FLOWERS— ca > ae we —IN THE ARCTIC 


The many wild flowers of de ee ke” 6 ee plorers, yet they are one of 
the Arctic are seldom men- Ss a ¢ Jian: the most noticeable features 
tioned in the writings of ex- & (445 .. of the northern summer 
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THE HOUSE FARTHEST NORTH 
IN NORTH AMERICA (ABOVE) 


At Pt. Barrow, Alaska, a whaling 
station nearly four hundred miles 


north of the Arctic Circle. This is 
the home of C. D. Brown, a former 
resident of Orange, New Jersey 











“ee HUSKY” 
These dogs are the beasts 
of burden of the North 


A TYPICAL TRAPPER’S CABIN 


In a forest of the Arctic. This cabin 

is on the Dease River, well beyond 

the Arctic Circle, yet the logs from 

which it is built show that trees of 
respectable size abound 
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The Fruitful Arctic 


him. It interested the Greeks greatly that 
there should be some animal so much more 
foolish than -we humans, and they probably 
began at once to use this story as the basis of 
what with them corresponded to sermons and 
editorials. Children have found the idea in- 
teresting and moralists useful ever since. 
The Romans copied it from the Greeks and 
the Renaissance writers from the Romans and 
we have it in our school books, not as a Little 
Red Riding Hood story which we know to be 
a fairy tale, not as an Alice-in-Wonderland 
story which nobody believes, but as a sober, 
supposedly scientific fact which we believed in 
our time and which the children are believing 
to-day. 

| for one believed it for about thirty-five 
years until | became the housemate of Carl 
Akeley, who knows Africa at least as well by 
experience as | do the North. One evening 
after dinner we were talking about big game 
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hunting and he remarked that nearly the can- 
niest big game animal of Africa is the ostrich, 
and one of the most difficult to approach. When 
I said I didn’t see how it could be very difficult 
to approach an animal that stands in the open 
and hides his head in the sand, Akeley replied 
that he does that only in the books. 

Since then I have asked many African trav- 
elers who have all said that they have never 
seen anything to lead them to believe that 
any ostrich ever hid his head in the sand when 
he was frightened. | asked Colonel Roosevelt 
about it once. He replied in substance that 
while in Africa he had been greatly interested 
in this. He had inquired from various white 
men down there who had never seen any evi- 
dence of it, and from various Negroes who have 
never heard of it. His comment was: “You 


see, those Negroes had not had the advantage 
of American education!”’ 
Although I accepted for half a lifetime as a 
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The fish of the lakes and rivers of the North are already finding their 
way to outside markets, but the vast possibilities of the Arctic Ocean 


are not yet known. 


(Inset) An Eskimo beside his skin tent 
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CARIBOU IN ALASKA 


Already there are herds of caribou in Alaska 

being raised for the market. These animals 

are not affected by the cold, and, during the 

winter, dig away the snow in order to feed on 
the covered vegetation 




















ONE OF THE ALASKA 
HERDS 


The raising of caribou 
in Alaska has already 
proved to be economi- 
cally successful, and Mr. 
Stefansson’s contention 
is that the vast plains 
of the Canadian Arctic 
will ultimately be the 
range for much greater 
herds than are possible 
in Alaska 
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fact the story of the ostrich, | can now see 
that no testimony is required, but only a mo- 
ment’s serious thought, to show that it could 
not be true. Just imagine what you would 
do if you were a leopard or a lion or a hyena 
and were hungry in a country inhabited by 
foolish birds that stood around 
with their heads buried. | think 
if | were a leopard | would go up 
and bite their necks. Obviously 
every ostrich in Africa would be 
killed within a year if they did 
not have some adequate way of 
hiding and fleeing and defending 
themselves, but stood around in- 
stead in an attitude of complete 
helplessness. 

In spite of common sense and 
testimony, the ostriches with 
their heads in the sand have prevailed in our 
literature for more than two thousand years. 
So it is not particularly remarkable that the 
mosses and lichens without any reason in sense 
or in fact have prevailed in our books for a 
number of centuries. 
™ My first year in the Arctic | saw everything 
through a haze of romance and did not for a 
while realize that it was a very commonplace 
country. But during 
ten more years | 
spent there the reali- 
zation has been grad- 
ually growing on me 
that one of the chief 
problems of the 
world, and _ particu- 
larly one of the chief 
problems of Canada 
and Siberia, is to 
begin to make use of 
all the vast quanti- 
ties of grass that go 
to waste in the North 
every year. The ob- 
vious thing is to find 
some domestic ani- 
mal that will eat the 
grass. Then when 
the animal is big and 
fat it should be butchered and shipped down 
here and the meat used where the food is 
needed. ’ 

On my last polar expedition | sailed north 
the spring of 1913, more than a year before 
the war started. We did not hear about the 
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war for more than a year after it started, and 
during the entire course of the war we received 
fragmentary and indefinite news of it only 
three times during the five years. We came 
south just in time for Armistice Day. While 
in the North | had not realized clearly the 
conditions, but on coming south 
I found that in our absence 
people in America had been on 
rations and in Europe they had 
been hungry, not only our op- 
ponents but even our allies. It 
became pressing then to do some- 
thing to get either the Canadian 
Government or some large cor- 
poration to begin the develop- 
ment of the meat-producing 
resources of the North. This led 
to the advocacy of those plans 
which have since been taken up in Canada and 
which will be described in a future article on 
what Canada and Alaska are already doing in 
the way of commercial meat production. 

I commenced the advocacy of government 
action in Canada by laying my ideas and ten- 
tative plans before Mr. Meighen. It did not 
take me long to convince him that the matter 
was of great importance and that it demanded 
immediate investiga- 
tion. If the investi- 
gation bore out my 
contentions it would 
be of manifest im- 
portance that some- 
thing should be done 
at once. The world 
in general needed 
more food, and Can- 
ada in particular. 
If she really had 
great meat-produc- 
ing resources, Can- 
ada should begin at 
once to develop them 
for the economic ad- 
vantage of her citi- 
zens. If she could 
produce food and 
harbor colonists on 
her northern no less than on her western 
prairies, she had before her, in terms of popula- 
tion and wealth, a national destiny hitherto 
undreamt. She must investigate; and if the 
facts justified it, she must act. 

It is said with some truth that Americans 

















are fond of bragging, and yet Page was able 
to write from London to Wilson with equal 
truth: “We have the leadership of the world 
in our hands and we are the only people who 
don’t know it.” The same mixture of self- 
glorification and over-modesty is found among 
Canadians who make vast but vague general 
prophecies about the great future of Canada 
and in the next breath deny them by under- 
rating what must always be the foundation of 
power—the geographic extent of their habit- 
able and productive lands. Just what does it 
mean to shout loudly, “This is Canada’s cen- 
tury!” and then say (as one of their leading 
politicians has lately done) “Canada is a nar- 
row strip along the northern frontier of the 
United States, varying in width from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty miles and capable of 
supporting no more than fifteen million peo- 
ple.” Tohave any foundation for the idea that 
Canada will one day be a country nearly or 
quite equalling the United States in population 
you must believe in the productivity and habit- 
ability of all her territories. Otherwise she 
cannot have square mileage of habitable land 
equal to or exceeding the United States. And 
you can come to that belief only after unlearn- 
ing most of what most Canadians think they 
know about most of Canada as to climate, soil, 
vegetation, accessibility,and the like. We shall 
attack that problem again, but from another 
angle, in a later article dealing with the nature- 
faking by encyclopzedias, school books, novels, 
and movies that has built up in our minds the 
fictitious North. Just now we shall proceed 
to lay one of the corner-stones upon which 
shall rest a new conception of the future of 
the North by considering its fitness to become 
the world’s chief storehouse of domestic meats. 
In general we shall talk about Canada, but 
nearly every statement will apply also to 
northern Siberia, and will have there an even 
wider meaning, for as Asia is larger than Amer- 
ica, so is Arctic Siberia, both in area and re- 
sources, an even vaster country than Arctic 
Canada. The prairies of Arctic Alaska are 
only one-tenth as large as those of Arctic Can- 
ada, yet even in Alaska our argument applies to 
an area several times that of England and 
Scotland put together. 

In our article on northern nature-faking we 
shall show specifically which school books 
and other books misinform us about northern 
Canada and how they do it. Here, with re- 
spect to the grazing resources of the North, we 
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shall take the educated Canadian, American, 
or European as we find him, already misin- 
formed. To begin with he will be of the opin- 
ion that the northern third of Canada has her 
no vegetation at all or else only mosses and 
lichens. He finds it at first revolutionary and 
unbelievable that the northern half of Canada 
is a vast pasture. But itis true. The world’s 
largest area of grass lands is undoubtedly in 
northern Eurasia and to it only is Canada sec- 
ond. Northern Norway, northern Sweden, 
northern Finland, northern Russia, and north- 
ern Siberia are mountainous in some parts and 
forested in others, but in general they form 
together a great prairie land variously esti- 
mated at from four million to six million square 
miles, or anything from the full size of the 
United States to one and one-half times that 
area. But in northern Canada we have the 
next largest grazing area in the world, one and 
a half or two million square miles of prairie 
land, equal to half the area of the United States. 
There are no mountains although there are 
rocky hills. In some places there are alkali 
flats without vegetation and in some places 
there are forests, but in the main it is a verdure 
clad prairie. Whether in square miles or in 
tonnage of flowering plants, the grazing areas 
of the Argentine or of Texas are insignificant in 
comparison. 

These grass lands are not only the northern 
portion of the continent but also the islands 
that lie north of Canada, even to the north 
coast of the most northerly of them. The 
vegetation is only in part of a typically polar 
nature, strange to southerners. In part it 
consists of common plants, such as various 
sedges, bluegrass, timothy, goldenrod, dande- 
lion, bluebell, poppy, primrose, anemone, and 
the like. More than 115 species of flowering 
plants are known to exist in Ellesmere Island, 
the most northerly of the Canadian islands. 
Sir Clements Markham says in his “Life of 
Sir Leopold McClintock” that in the Polar 
regions in general there are more than 332 
varieties of mosses, 250 varieties of lichens, 
28 varieties of ferns, and more than 762 varieties 
of flowering plants. In anysuch numerical sum- 
mary Markham is very safe in saying ‘‘more 
than,” for new knowledge of the Polar regions 
is continuallv adding to the number of species 
found there no less than to our estimates of the 
tonnage per square unit of area. The pre- 
ponderance of flowering plants over non- 
flowering is conspicuous in the number of 
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species, but it is more conspicuous in tonnage. 
] think there can be no doubt that for every ton 
of mosses and lichens on the lands beyond the 
Arctic Circle there areat least ten tonsof flower- 
ing plants. These are more conspicuous not 
only because they are more numerous but also 
because they are less shrinking in their habits 
of growth. A further difference is in the fact 
that such plants as grasses and sedges grow 
afresh every year while certain species of 
lichens cropped by herbivorous animals re- 
quire many years to replace themselves (some 
species from five to ten years). 

The United States Government is just now 
making the first detailed studies of the grazing 
possibilities of that part of Alaska which is 
Arctic—the northern third. These have con- 
firmed the views which I had published some 
years earlier to the effect that the grazing in 
the North, as represented by grasses and other 
flowering plants, is far in excess of that repre- 
sented by mosses and lichens. 

The stockman who learns that vegetation 
abounds in the North will ask whether you can 
raise cattle or sheep up there. The answer is 
that you could if you wanted to, but it would 
not pay. During the years 1918-1921 | have 
talked with many cattlemen in such places as 
Alberta, Montana, and Arizona and it is clear 
that during at least the latter two of these three 
years cattle raising has not paid. The chief 
trouble is that in most of these places you have 
to feed and shelter cattle for part of the year. 
By the time you have plowed the land, planted 
alfalfa, bought all the required machinery, 
put the hay into stacks, erected barns, and 
fed your cattle, though it be for only two or 
three months in the year, you have put more 
money into them than at present prices you 
can get out of them. If it does not pay to 
raise cattle in Idaho where you feed them for 
three months in the year, it would not pay to 
raise cattle in the Polar regions where you 
would have to feed and shelter them at least 
six months in the year. But it would pay 
famously to raise cattle in Montana or Idaho, 
I have been told, if you did not have to feed 
them or stable them and did not have to worry 
about the possibility of a blizzard coming 
once every few years to kill off part of the herd. 
Correspondingly there should be a profit 
in raising any domestic animal in the North if 
that animal required no shelter or feeding and 
produced meat that commanded a fair price. 
We have such an animal in the reindeer. 
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The first objection commonly made to rein- 
deer is that they are a wild animal. Appar- 
ently many people have the idea that about the 
only tame reindeer there are are the half dozen 
that Santa Claus drives around about Christ- 
mas time. Even these do not look very tame 
in most of the pictures. The fact is, however, 
that reindeer were domestic before history 
began. They are as domestic as sheep. The 
records of China show that in the Fifth Century 
of our era there were numerous domestic 
reindeer in northern China, and King Alfred 
the Great tells us that when he was king of 
Britain there were domestic reindeer in Nor- 
way that took there the place of the cattle of 
England. 

Should any one desire evidence of the docility 
of the herds of domestic reindeer to-day, he 
can find it in any library in Chapter 18 of John 
Muir’s delightful “The Cruise of the Corwin,” 
a book in the main written in the early ’80’s of 
the last century although not published until 
1917. Muir is as good an example as Bur- 
roughs to show that natural history can be 
fascinating without being faked. No one 
ever seriously questioned the accuracy of his 
observations. In this chapter he tells us in 
substance that many reindeer in the herds 
which he visited in northeastern Siberia were 
as tame as Mary’s lamb that followed her to 
school, and that in general the herds were as 
docile as the average flock of sheep. 

There has been irregularity of usage as to 
the words “reindeer” and “caribou.” The 
usage seems to be crystallizing now. We 
speak of reindeer when we mean domestic 
animals and caribou when we refer to those 
that are wild. There are many kinds of rein- 
deer and many kinds of caribou. In general, 
reindeer are smaller than caribou, but the bio- 
logical differences between the smallest rein- 
deer and the largest caribou seem to be less 
than those between corresponding breeds of 
cattle, as for instance Jerseys and Guernseys 
on one side and Shorthorns and Polled Angus 
on the other. We may be able to tell the dif- 
ference between Jerseys and Guernseys, but it 
is doubtful if they themselves can or at least 
do. Similarly, the zodlogist may distinguish 
learnedly between caribou and reindeer, but 
they themselves appear unaware of any 
strangeness. When a band of one meets a 
band of the other they mix with perfect free- 
dom. This characteristic is of great value 
for the animal breeder. The domestic rein- 














deer being smaller than the wild caribou, the 
United States Biological Survey looks for- 
ward to increasing by a third or a fourth the 
weight of carcass of the domestic reindeer of 
Alaska during the next ten or twenty years by 
crossing them with the larger varieties of wild 
animals, such as the Osborn caribou. 

Those who have no personal familiarity with 
the polar regions find it strange that these ani- 
mals flourish up there. Fundamentally there 
is nothing strange about it when you once 
realize that they are native animals. Each 
creature flourishes best in a peculiar environ- 
ment of its own. Cattle and giraffes can fend 
for themselves in the South, but would die in 
the North. Reindeer and caribou flourish in 
the North, but would probably not get along 
very well in the South. They are in no more 
need of shelter from a blizzard than a Texas 
steer needs shelter from the rain, nor are they 
more likely to freeze to death than a giraffe is 
to die of sunstroke. The reindeer is no more 
likely to starve to death in the North because 
the ground is lightly covered with snow part 
of the time than a fish is to die of thirst because 
the ocean is salty all the time. 

So far as I know, no man has ever seen any 
evidence of a caribou being cold in winter or 
of their being seriously incommoded by a bliz- 
zard. I used to be a cowboy in my early days 
in North Dakota. I know how cattle behave 
in a sleet storm, for | have more than once 
followed them as they “drifted’’ before the 
wind when no one could stop them. The 
behavior of caribou is just the opposite. For 
more than ten years I have in winter made my 
living in the Far North by hunting them, and 
as a hunter I know their habits even better 
than I did those of the half-wild cattle as a cow- 
boy. If I am hunting caribou toward sun- 
down of a winter’s day and see a band just 
before dark too far away to approach them 
while there still is shooting light, and if that 
evening a storm blows up and a blizzard rages 
for two or three days, as has often happened, 
| look for that band of caribou to move about 
five miles in twenty-four hours directly against 
the wind. If it is a three-day storm, I would 
look for them at the end of it fifteen miles to 
windward and would probably find them there 
if they had not meantime been scared by a wolf 
or interfered with by some special cause. 
such as open water or a precipitous cliff. 

You have here, therefore, animals that are in 
no need of shelter from storm or cold. The 
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only time reindeer might conceivably need it 
would be the calving season in the spring. It 
is true that calves are sometimes frozen to 
death during the first five or ten hours after 
birth, but this happens so rarely that the death 
rate among reindeer calves in Alaska during 
the last twenty years has, according to the fig- 
ures of the United States Department of the 
Interior, never been as high in even the worst 
years as the average death rate among range 
calves (cattle) in Montana or Alberta. 

Next comes the quality of the meat. This 
question can be answered in many ways, al- 
though none is more conclusive than the evi- 
dence as to price. 

Stockholm, Sweden, is one of the fine cities 
of Europe with a population of between three 
and four hundred thousand people. I wrote 
a letter to the Chamber of Commerce of Stock- 
holm and have received a long reply which may 
be summarized as follows: Reindeer meat has 
been on the market in Stockholm for several 
decades. Apparently it was looked down upon 
in the beginning as an inferior meat because 
produced by a people looked upon as inferior— 
the Laplanders. Gradually, however, the meat 
increased in favor, until something like ten 
years ago it came about to the level of the 
various common domestic meats. It is now 
sold in the city by the hundreds of tons each 
year and last winter the average price of rein- 
deer meat ranged from equality up to twenty- 
five per cent. higher than that of beef for cor- 
responding cuts. 

Another aiiswer as to the quality of reindeer 
meat is found in the American market. The 
winter of 1920-21 the Alaska firm, Lomen and 
Company, of Nome, shipped to the United 
States sixteen hundred reindeer carcasses 
which were sold to the best clubs and hotels 
for prices between three and four times as high 
as corresponding cuts of beef. At a time when 
the big meat packers were selling the best 
American beef in New York City wholesale 
at eleven cents a pound, reindeer meat was 
being sold wholesale for thirty-five or forty 
cents a pound, depending on the quantity 
purchased. 

Several hundred typical Americans have 
now been living for many years on reindeer 
meat in Alaska. Once upon a time the city of 
Nome imported large quantities of beef. The 
import of beef has lessened partly because the 
city gradually lost its population, but the beef 
importation decreased at a far more rapid ratio 
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than the population because of the gradual 
encroachment of reindeer meat, until now the 
amount of beef imported into Nome is negli- 
gible. It may be argued that the price had 
something to do with this change, for in Nome 
reindeer meat has been somewhat cheaper 
than beef, but any one will find on inquiry that 
a people who live in Nome do not consider the 
price to be the determining factor, but rather 
the quality of the meat. For every man there 
who says beef is better than reindeer you can 
now find another who says reindeer is better 
than beef. 

Not long ago I had a conversation with a 
man who had lived in Nome for twenty years. 
He told me that Nome, the winter of 1920-21, 
was about the only place on the west coast of 
Alaska that had any ordinary domestic beef. 
Now and then during the winter, visitors came 
in from out-lying districts where no meat was 
available except reindeer, and my informant 
said he had noticed and had also heard it com- 
mented upon by others, that the visitors when 
they went to hotels or restaurants seldom or- 
dered domestic beef, as would have been the 
case had they been tired of the reindeer meat 
in the localities where they had been living. 
Commonly the first meal of meat eaten after 
arrival in Nome was reindeer meat. This 
informant said that something like three people 
out of four in western Alaska are now of the 
opinion that reindeer meat is better than beef. 

It must be said that this opinion has been 
gaining ground only slowly. When I first 
ate reindeer meat in Nome restaurants (1912) 
I heard many comments to the effect that it 
was not so nourishing nor so well liked on the 
average as beef. How the idea started that the 
meat is not nourishing is difficult to say. Some- 
body probably said it and others took it up. 
That the taste was considered inferior was due 
tounfamiliarity. Through six or eight years of 
custom the same peoole are now of the oppo- 
site opinion. 

However, there will be no difficulty in intro- 
ducing reindeer meat into the United States 
or into any civilized country on the score of 
prejudice. The thing has already been tried 
out and it is found that the demand is vastly 
greater than the supply. This will probably 
always remain the case, for great as are the 
ranges of the North they will never supply as 
much meat as the world would like to have. 
Meat production in other lands will decrease 
so much more rapidly than the northern rein- 


deer production can increase that the world’s 
total meat supply in proportion to the mouths 
there are to feed will probably never again be 
as high as it is this year. 

Here, then, we have the answer to the old 
question, “What is the North good for?” It 
is going to become the greatest meat-producing 
area of the world and eventually the only area 
where meat is produced on a large scale. This 
will not be because the South could not compete 
with the North if it wanted to, but rather 
because the South is not going to want to com- 
pete. 

When I was a youngster, it was twelve or 
fifteen miles from my brother’s cattle ranch 
to the nearest ranch to the east and | never 
knew how far the nearest neighbor was to the 
west. It might have been a hundred miles. 
Now the farmhouses in that section are on the 
average less than a mile apart and they raise 
cereals where we raised cattle. The same story 
is being repeated everywhere. A good example 
is the Yakima country in Washington. When 
I first heard of it it was a horse country. That 
memory is preserved by the name of a section 
out there which is the “Horse Heaven” to 
this day. A little later Yakima became a 
sheep country and then it became a country 
of orchards and market gardens. That is 
the course of events in Texas and in the Ar- 
gentine and in most parts of the tropical 
and temperate zones. The wild lands of yes- 
terday are the vast cattle ranches of to-day 
and the cereal farms of to-morrow, while day 
after to-morrow they will be cut up into market 
gardens and dairy farms and chicken yards 
and towns and cities. 

Up to the present one of the main reasons for 
the cultivation of stock in such countries as 
Ohio or Ontario has been the value of manure 
as a fertilizer. But the rapidity of advance in 
chemistry and engineering is increasing almost 
in geometric progression. We are already 
taking nitrogen directly out of the air and it 
will not be long till doing that will be cheaper 
and more convenient than the production uf 
manure for our gardens and fields. Then will 
vanish one of the great reasons for the produc- 
tion of. beef cattle in southerly climates. Un- 
doubtedly they will for a long time be culti- 
vated as luxuries. 

There are various estimates to show the 
extravagance of a meat diet. All agree that 
if you first feed corn to a hog and then eat the 
hog you are losing the food value of a large 
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part of the corn. Some say you are losing 
six-sevenths of it and others estimate the loss 
as high as thirteen-fourteenths. In any case, 
it is an extravagance. 

People who do not consult the census returns 
are in the habit of laughing at the Malthusian 
doctrine of the increase of the world’s popu- 
lation. But those who look at the census re- 
turns do not laugh. His was not a prophecy 
but a mathematical calculation, and it is com- 
ing true as rapidly as he said and as inexorably 
as things do which go by mathematical law. 
Professor Raymond Pearl, the chief statisti- 
cian of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, said during the last year of the war that, 
unless some new source of meat be found and 
if population increases the next half century 
at the same rate as the last half, steaks will be 
within fifty years as hard to get as caviar is 
now. He had not then thought of the possibil- 
ity of large-scale meat production in the Far 
North, but even now he has modified his con- 
clusion only slightly. 

The grazing experts of the United States 
Government estimate that you can support 
permanently in certain parts of Alaska one 
reindeer for every thirty acres of land. This 
estimate will probably hold in general for about 
two million square miles of Canada and Alaska 
and for between four and six million square 
miles of northern Eurasia. As an absolute 
quantity this means a large supply of meat, but 
relatively to the demands of the world as the 
world is to-day it is not large. With reference 
to the world of a hundred years from now, 
if we avoid destructive wars and do not adopt 
birth control, this supply, vast in itself, will 
be insignificant. 

But suchas it is it will be the one main source 
of meat supply fifty or seventy-five years from 
now. Sofaras I can see, the chief food output 
of the North will be meat until some new food 
plants are invented. My own family now 
has a farm so far north in Saskatchewan 
that we lose the wheat crops by frost often 
enough to take up all the profit. It is foolish 
for us to continue the attempt so far north, 
and eventually no one will try it. The cardinal 
mistake of the northern United States and 
Canada from an agricultural point of view is 
that they are trying to gather grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles. It is almost as 
foolish to try to raise wheat on Slave Lake, 
although you can do it, as it would be to raise 
Ostriches in lowa, which you could also do. 
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Eventually the animals and plants of such 
northern districts as middle Saskatchewan 
will not be the plants and animals which the 
colonists are now cultivating. They cultivate 
them now not primarily because the land or cli- 
mate are adapted to them, but primarily through 
their own conservatism in trying to do as they 
have always done and through the conservatism 
of the world markets which demand in general 
the sort of good products they always have 
had. But unless the world begins to manufac- 
ture food directly out of the air through chem- 
ical processes, it will soon have to reconcile 
itself to deriving from every district of the 
earth those foods which in those particular 
districts can be produced without going into 
violent conflict with natural conditions. 

Now and then the newspapers have headlines 
about somebody discovering a new kind of 
wheat that ripens in five or ten days less time 
than some other. These discoveries are chiefly 
of academic interest, for the northward limit 
of wheat or of any cereal is determined not by 
early autumn frosts but by the sporadic mid- 
summer frosts. There is not much point in 
breeding an earlier kind of wheat. There 
would be great point in doing what probably 
cannot be done, the developing of a frost- 
resisting wheat. Until that is accomplished 
the northern limit of profitable wheat culti- 
vation will remain about where it is now and is 
more likely to move south than north. Rye 
and oats and other cereals can be cultivated 
a little farther north, but in the country to the 
north of the tree-line none of these can be 
produced at a profit now nor under any com- 
mercial conditions similar to the present. 

I do not profess to see very far into the future, 
but so far as I can see the North will not pro- 
duce any food on a commercial scale except 
fish from its waters and meat from the grasses 
and other plants that grow native and without 
human encouragement. Because it can pro- 
duce no other food, fish and meat will be the 
great food products of the North, and of these, 
meat will for some time be the greater. | 
do not undervalue the resources of the ocean; 
I suppose that the time will come when men 
will begin to farm the seas somewhat as they 
now cultivate the lands, but that consideration 
I am leaving out for the present. 

But long before that time will come, northern 
Alaska will fulfill the prophecy of E. W. Nelson, 
the Chief of the United States Biological Sur- 
vey, who has said in testimony before a Con- 
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gressional Committee that within twenty years 
the annual reindeer output of Alaska will be 
1,250,000 carcasses per year (equal, therefore, 
to about 3,000,000 sheep, for a reindeer weighs 
more than two sheep). And if Alaska with its 
estimated two hundred thousand square miles 
of grazing land can give us an annual turn- 
over of one and a quarter millions of reindeer, 
Canada with its two million square miles will 
give us an annual turnover of ten or thirteen 
million carcasses, the equivalent of twenty-five 
million carcasses of sheep, which is many times 
more than the total production of Canada 
to-day in all forms of domestic meats. Canada 
cannot do this within twenty years, for the 
industry there is just being started. It is, 
however, being started with the advantage 
of the Alaskan success before our eyes and 
progress will, therefore, be a great deal more 
rapid than it was in Alaska. It will not be 
fifty years until every part of the northern 
mainland of Canada and every island to the 
north of Canada is producing reindeer meat 
for export. 

Lest it be thought that these prophecies 
are extravagant, we shall tell here the story 
of a prophecy now fulfilled. 

About seventeen years ago Gilbert Grosve- 
nor, the editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine, wrote for that magazine an article 
in which he prophesied that within fifteen 
years there would be more than a hundred 
thousand domestic reindeer in Alaska, the 
descendants of 1,280 animals then recently 
imported, and that within twenty-five years 
reindeer meat would appear on the American 
markets. The publication of this article was 
greeted with a storm of ridicule, and especially 
from Alaska. Grosvenor received one letter, 
for instance, from a member of the United 
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States Geological Survey who said in sub- 
stance that he had practical knowledge of 
Alaska while Grosvenor was only a theorist; 
that he had seen the places which Grosvenor 
talked about and could assure him that no 
such thing was going to happen; and that 
Grosvenor was making himself and his maga- 
zine ridiculous by indulging in any such day- 
dreaming. 

When the fifteen years were over, the 1,280 
reindeer instead of having increased merely to 
100,000 had increased to more than 150,000 
(and are now more than 225,000, for the herds 
double in numbers every three years). The 
meat instead of appearing on American markets 
ten years from now, appeared five years ago. 
At least 10,000 reindeer steers are now in 
northwestern Alaska ready for butchering, 
but lack of cold-storage facilities may prevent 
the shipping of more than from 3,000 to 5,000 
to Seattle. At last year’s prices the 10,000 
are worth $370,000 at Nome, Alaska, and will 
be worth $600,000 when they get to Chicago, 
the increase in price covering both freight and 
the profits of middlemen. 

Thus has Grosvenor’s ridiculed prophecy 
come morethantrue. The herds are more than 
double what he estimated, and the market 
value of the product is already measured in 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per year 
ten years before he thought the first market- 
ing would begin. 

But it is incorrect to speak of “Grosvenor’s 
prophecy ’’—it was really an estimate of future 
increase based on past records, and then di- 
vided by two “for conservatism.” Those who 
disagreed with Grosvenor were really denying 
his facts. For men of a certain temperament 
it is always possible to do that. But the facts 
keep marching on. 





The concluding article of Mr. Stefansson’s series 
on the North will appear in the February number 
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N JUNE, 1917, the President asked me to 
go abroad upon a secret diplomatic errand, 
which I am not even yet at liberty to dis- 
close, further than to say that I learned 
that what the President hoped could not 

pe accomplished, and after a few days, I pro- 
ceeded to Paris. 

This was one of the great hours of history. 
General Pershing had arrived with his little 
staff of officers, and a few regiments of Ameri- 
can Regular soldiers. This was America’s first 
pledge toward the promise of military aid, 
which was speedily to be redeemed in terms of 
two millions of American troops in France, and 
final victory in the war. I dined with Ambas- 
sador Sharp; and in his home | met General 
Pershing, Thomas Nelson Page, our Ambass- 
ador to Italy, and other prominent Americans. 
I renewed old acquaintances in the American 
Colony at Paris, and soon learned the immense 
significance of the appearance of our soldiers in 
France. It was now the middle of July, and 
only a little earlier the French people had 
almost seemed to falter in their struggle. Army 
officers in uniform in the cafés of Paris had 
talked openly of revolution. France seemed to 
have been bled white with three years of de- 
vastating war. The disastrous advance at 
Vimy Ridge where the French had lost several 
hundred thousand men in a few days, had 
almost broken the morale of the nation. 
Frenchmen were saying that it was as well to 
die on their doorsteps as to be led to useless 
slaughter at the front. The French Govern- 
ment was making a final desperate effort to 
restore the nation’s confidence. Joffre in May 
had pleaded at Washington for American 
troops— “No matter how few you send, only 
give us the sight of Americans in uniform on 
the streets of Paris.” 


I now had the privilege of watching, from the 
most favorable point of vantage, a critical test 
of the national psychology which the French 
Government made in July, 1917. With a 
profound sense of dramatic values, they had 
arranged that the American troops should 
be exhibited to the French public on their 
Independence Day, July 14th, as units of a 
great patriotic parade. To make sure that 
they might accurately gauge the psychological 
effect, the President’s reviewing stand was 
placed in Vincennes, where the people had suf- 
fered greatly from the privations of the war, 
and where disaffection was rife. I received an 
invitation to witness the parade from the Presi- 
dent’s reviewing stand, and Ambassador Sharp, 
General Pershing, and I were the only Ameri- 
cans so favored. We were arranged around 
President Poincairé, with Monsieur Painlevé, 
Minister of War, and others. M. Painlevé 
afterward told me that he and the President 
of the Republic had headed the procession while 
it was passing through the poorer quarters of 
the city, to test the attitude of the people 
before they had tasted the enthusiasm which 
the sight of troops would naturally arouse, 
and that they had been encouraged by receiv- 
ing everywhere a cordial and even a hearty 
reception. Nevertheless, I could plainly see 
the evidences of nervousness amongst the 
French officials—a nervousness which grew 
more intense as the military parade approached. 
It was somewhat relieved as the French sol- 
diers marched by, and were greeted by the 
hearty cheers of the people. It disappeared 
entirely when our splendid Americans swung 
past the reviewing stand. The enthusiasm of 
the spectators then passed all bounds. To the 
French officials this approval of the populace 
meant relief from a heart-breaking anxiety: 
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to us Americans who stood with them, it was 
an occasion for patriotic pride. To see the 
flag of our young nation in this old capital of 
Europe, and behind it, those two thousand 
splendid examples of our young manhood, so 
erect in carriage, and so lithe in motion—their 
faces so eager and intelligent—their whole bear- 
ing so proudly representative of the millions 
that were to follow them, and to see how much 
their presence meant to rulers and people 
alike—all this made a picture that filled us 
with happiness. The effect upon the French 
nation was instantaneous and electrical. From 
despair, they changed overnight to fresh hope 
and confidence. Though they then only 
hoped for one third of a million reinforcements 
within a year, and little dreamed of the prodigy 
which was actually performed of bringing two 
million men speedily to France, they were 
nevertheless enthusiastic over the prospect. 
Responsible Frenchmen urged me to advise 
President Wilson to assert himself at once as 
the leader of the whole alliance against Ger- 
many; and responsible Britons soon afterward 
added that they, as well as the French, would 
welcome a unified control of the Alliance’s politi- 
cal policy with President Wilson in command. 
I think it profoundly significant, in view of the 
later course of events, that the European na- 
tions thus early conceded the necessity that 
Americans should lead. 

I was still further informed of the real 
thoughts of the French officials when a few 
days later I dined with Painlevé, who spoke 
with deep appreciation of the help which 
America was beginning now to extend. He 
spoke quite freely of the recent disaffection 
that had come among the French people after 
three years of terrible fighting and heavy losses, 
and with gratification of the change that had 
come over public opinion with the arrival 
of the American troops. He covered at length 
the dangerous situation on the Russian front, 
the blunder committed at the beginning of*the 
war in the failure of the Entente Fleet properly 
to pursue the Goeben and the Breslau, the 
capture of which would have kept Turkey out 
of the war, and spared them the difficult prob- 
lem of the Balkans. He discussed also the 
difficulties of the French in governing their 
colonies and dependencies; and, with special 
significance, he declared that negotiations 
for peace with Germany could not be com- 
menced before the complete evacuation of all 
the territory then occupied by the enemy. 
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Painlevé was especially solicitous regarding 
our ability to solve the problem of transporta- 
tion of men and munitions to France. He was 
concerned over our ability to drill into a real 
army more than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men within a year. He asked eagerly 
about President Wilson’s character, especially 
whether I thought he had the determination 
which, now that we had entered the war, would 
cause him to see it through with energy. He 
feared, from the hesitancy that we had dis- 
played before entering, that we might be plan- 
ning a lukewarm effort. He was delighted 
when I assured him of the iron resolution of 
President Wilson, and of the habit of the 
American people, once aroused, to see a fight 
through to the finish. 

In the course of that evening (Saturday), 
he asked me whether | had posted myself on 
the military conditions in France. I told him 
I had projected a trip to the British front, and 
was only waiting for the arrangements to be 
completed. He asked me whether I would not 
like to see something else in the meantime, and 
I replied that I should like very much to see the 
French front, and especially to visit the parts of 
Alsace which the French had at last reunited 
to France. He was somewhat taken aback 
when, having asked me when | should like to 
go, | replied, on the following Monday. Never- 
theless, he proved himself possessed of a 
capacity for prompt action and execution. 
At ten o'clock on Monday morning, there ap- 
peared at my hotel a very dapper French offi- 
cer. He saluted, introduced himself as Captain 
Jaubert of General Headquarters, and added: 
“At your command. I am to accompany you 
on your mission—your visit to the front.” A 
few moments later, a heavy-set, very intelligent 
looking man, in ‘the garb of a chauffeur, pre- 
sented himself, likewise came to attention, sa- 
luted, and informed us that the car was ready. 
Shortly thereafter, we were on our way. 

Our party consisted of Captain Jaubert, 
my old friend Schmavonian of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Constantinople, Professor 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, and myself. Our 
first objective was Gondrecourt, the camp 
and headquarters of the then tiny Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force. Our route took us 


‘through that part of the battlefield of the 


Marne which was nearest to Paris, and as we 
sped along, Jaubert explained to us, by means 
of sketches traced on the window glass with 
his forefinger, the tactics of that battle. 
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Arrived at Gondrecourt, we saw a splendid 
sight. Here were American boys in American 
uniform, with American automobiles and other 
equipment. It gave us a keen sense of home. 
Captain Jaubert, whom I had by this time dis- 
covered to be not only a captain but a mar- 
quis, and a nephew of the Duke of Montebello, 
soon located the headquarters of General 
Sibert. We were here invited to dine with 
General Ponydreguin, the commander of the 
Famous “Blue Devils,” and a very charming 
gentleman. He commanded the French troops 
in this neighborhood, as General Sibert com- 
manded the Americans. After dinner, we ad- 
journed to the camp headquarters, which | 
found these two gentlemen shared. As neither 
spoke the other’s language, it was amusing to 
see them, while using an interpreter to converse 
with each other, carry through the French 
politenesses of direct conversation, smiling at 
each other, and bowing and courtesying, General 
Sibert especially finding it difficult to accom- 
modate his rather formal American manner to 
the livelier conventions of Continental usage. 

After a tour of inspection, on the following 
morning, of the interesting activities of the 
camp, we proceeded on our way to Domremy, 
the birthplace of Joan of Arc, where | wished 
to visit the church, which is a shrine to her 
memory. By this time I had discovered not 
only that my escort was a marquis, but, more 
surprising, that our chauffeur had been in 
private life a member of the Paris Bourse. 
The car in which we were riding belonged to 
him, and he had volunteered to do his bit 
for his country,by putting the car at the Gov- 
ernment’s service, and offering himself as its 
chauffeur. Captain Jaubert, in accordance 
with military traditions of discipline, had 
treated him, a mere sergeant, as impersonally 
as if he were another piece of the car’s mechan- 
ism. When we drew up at Joan of Arc’s 
Chapel, and dismounted to enter, | saw by his 
expression that he was as eager as | to see the 
interior of this famous shrine. The yearning 
look on his face, as he stood before the portals, 
which an absurd military convention forbade 
him to enter in company with us, who were no 
better than he, was too much for me to with- 
stand. | asked Captain Jaubert to relax the 
rigors of discipline for the moment, and allow 
him to accompany us. The Captain acquiesced 
with characteristic French politeness, though 
I suspected he did not especially relish it; but 
the chauffeur’s appreciation was sufficient 
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recompense for whatever slight damage was 
done to military tradition. The Captain him- 
self had a fair grievance against military fate: 
he was a graduate of St. Cyr and had resigned 
from the army during the Dreyfus episode, 
with the result that he had had to reénter the 
Army as a captain, while most of his classmates 
at the Military School were at least colonels 
and many of them generals. 

- That night we reached Thann. We arrived 
about nightfall, and were met at the town 
boundary by the Mayor. He invited us to 
spend the night with him at his suburban home, 
as it was not safe for us to sleep in the town. 
I was ushered into the best room in his house, 
and found that the mirror in the bathroom, as 
well as the tub, was almost demolished. The 
Mayor explained that this damage had been 
done during the week, and that he had not had 
time to repair it. The next day was a great 
Catholic holiday, Assumption Day, and we 
were invited to attend the services at the 
church of St. Theobald. This spectaclé was 
intensely interesting, because the parents of 
these people, though French by origin and 
sympathy, had been compelled by the Ger- 
mans to rear their children in the German 
tongue, and consequently, though the first 
sermon of the celebration was delivered - in 
French by a chaplain of the French army, a 
second sermon was then delivered in German 
by an old Abbé. The French general ex- 
plained to me that he saw no reason why he 
should deprive the inhabitants of the town 
of their religious comfort, simply because they 
could not understand French. 

At one o'clock we were entertained at the 
hotel by the two oldest inhabitants and most 
respected citizens of the town, Messieurs 
Weber and Groshents. At this luncheon they 
paid me one of the most touching compliments 
I have ever received in my life. They were men 
of about seventy. Both had been of age dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War, and both had 
continued throughout the forty-three years of 
the German occupation, since that war, to be 
unconquerably French in their patriotism. 
During the luncheon, while the conversation 
was lagging, owing to my insufficient knowl- 
edge of French, the two old men whispered to 
each other for a few minutes, and then one of 
them, Mr. Weber, turned to me, and said in 
German: “We have just released each other 
from the vows we made in 1871, that we would 
never again speak German in public. But we 
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want to enjoy your company and we want so 
much to hear you talk to us, that we think we 
are justified in suspending our agreement.” 

We then had a most delightful conversation. 
Mr. Weber told me how, in 1871, he had taken 
the French flag which had flown over the City 
Hall until the German occupation, and secreted 
it in the back of a sofa in his parlor, and how 
he had taken the flag staff and hidden it in his 
garret. Then, when the French entered the 
town in 1914, he ripped open the sofa, took out 
the flag, fastened it back on its staff, and at 
seventy years of age, had proudly presented it 
to President Poincaré in celebration of the re- 
turn of Alsace to France. 

Leaving these delightful old gentlemen and 
their quaint city of Thann, we motored south- 
ward. At dinner next evening we were enter- 
tained by the Mayor of Mazevant, Count 
de Witt Guizot. After a very pleasant evening 
with him, and as we were about to take our 
leave, I inquired if he were related to Francis 
P. G. Guizot, the famous historian. He 
smiled, and replied: “Slightly; he was my 
grandfather.” 

Another day of interesting travel took us 
through the Alsatian provinces to Belfort, 
and there we abandoned the automobile, and 
returned by train to Paris. 

A few days later, I had the pleasure of re- 
newing my acquaintance with Marshal Joffre, 
which | had first made at the civic receptions 
I called upon him at his head- 
quarters at the Military School in Paris. Mar- 
shal Foch had succeeded him as Commander- 
in-Chief of the French armies, and Joffre was 
now engaged chiefly in training staff officers, 
and in advising the High Command when his 
judgment was needed in council. The Mar- 
shal gave me, with great frankness, his ideas 
upon what America should do to make effective 
our military participation in the war. 

Immediately after our interview I had a 
memorandum prepared, from which I have 
made the following extracts: 

“In the present warfare there is a most vital 
need for artillery officers and for general staff 
officers. The American Department of War 
must realize this. It is not enough to have the 
men, the other officers, and even the equip- 
ment. The framework of the army is far from 
being complete or efficacious before you have a 
sufficient number of trained artillery and gen- 
eral staff officers. In order to train these offi- 
cers for active field service, they should be sent 
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to France. They can at once be sent to the 
front where for a week or two they can see the 
work done there. The general staff officers 
can then attend courses in the general staff 
school, and the artillery officers can be at- 
tached to French artillery regiments until they 
are thoroughly familiarized with the work. 

“Besides the artillery and general staff 
officers, the Marshal advises to send in turns a 
certain number out of the two hundred newly 
promoted American generals to go to the 
French Divisions, Army Corps, or Armies where 
they can obtain very valuable practical in- 
formation most useful to them when they take 
over commands in the field. 

“The Marshal said that he had some- 
thing very delicate to add. He had come to 
know that in America there was a certain 
class of officers whom he would call ‘the old 
officers’-—those who would like to see all 
promotions and appointments made solely on 
the basis of seniority. Between these old 
officers, the Marshal understood, and the 
younger officers, there was or there might be 
friction. The Marshal said that in an emer- 
gency likethe present the things to be taken into 
consideration are efficiency and ability. When 
he took over the command, the same question 
came up in France. The Marshal did not 
hesitate to drop from the ranks a large number 
of officers and to appoint in their stead younger 
and more capable men, without taking into 
consideration the seniority of the former. 
Without clearly stating it, the Marshal very 
delicately left the impression that in his opin- 
ion politics should play no part.in military ap- 
pointments. 

“The Marshal said that twice he had Mr. 
Roosevelt next to him at dinner in America. 
Mr. Roosevelt seemed anxious to come to 
France with some volunteers and fight against 
the Germans, and he (Mr. Roosevelt) would 
be satisfied by being only second in command 
under a general. Marshal Joffre was not of 
the opinion that the realization of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s plan could be of great service and there- 
fore desired to dissuade him from attempting 
to carry out his plan. So the Marshal told 
Mr. Roosevelt, ‘My Colonel, wherever you 
may be, you cannot be second!’ 

“In recapitulating, the Marshal said, ‘Do 
not wait until you are entirely ready in Amer- 
ica. You should not attempt to act before 
you are ready, but there are things which you 
can do at once by degrees, little by little, while 
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you are preparing yourselves. Send officers to 
be instructed for the artillery and General Staff 
services, send some generals, and put them 
at once in contact with our generals at the 
front. Let a regiment or a battalion go to the 
trenches. From time to time send some men 
over.” The Marshal’s idea seemed to be 
that while the main preparation and equipment 
should be carried out in America, some men 
and officers should be sent over for instruction 
in France and such dispatch from time to time 
of men and officers would create a favorable 
impression on the minds of the French who 
would see that America was doing something. 

“The Marshal spoke very highly of General 
Pershing.” 

Two days before my conversation with 
Marshal Joffre, I had arranged a dinner in 
honor of General Pershing. On the morning 
of that day, however, | received a letter from 
his secretary postponing the engagement. It 
read as follows: 

AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
Office of the Commanding General 
Saturday, August 18, 1917. 
My peAR Mr. MorceENTHAU: 

General Pershing has requested me to inform you 

that much to his regret he will be unable to dine with 


you and Mrs. Morgenthau this evening. The 
General has had an engagement of long standing to 
take a particular trip with General Petain when the 


_latter was able to arrange it. This morning General 
’ Petain has just sent General Pershing word that he 
has made all arrangements for them to leave this 
afternoon. So under the circumstances the General 
hopes you will understand why he is unable to be 
with you this evening. 
Very sincerely, 
W. C. Eustis, 
Secretary. 
When we met at dinner, four days later, the 
true meaning of this letter was revealed. 
General Pershing explained that “his engage- 
ment of long standing to take a particular trip,” 
when translated, meant that General Petain 
had promised him to let him witness the battle 
at Verdun, the first time active operations were 
resumed there. On the morning of our first 
appointment, General, Petain had sent General 
Pershing word to come ‘to Verdun at once, and 
Pershing had, of course, cancelled all conflicting 
engagements, and left for the front. He 
described to us what he had seen at Verdun, and 
spoke with the eloquence and enthusiasm of a 
boy who has just seen his first Big League game 
of baseball. 


Pershing gave us a vivid picture © 
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of a modern battle. He had accompanied 
General Petain to an observation dugout, 
where they could see the battle through the 
telescopes, as well as keep in touch with its 
multitudinous operations by telephone. The 
General in command of the division at this 
point was receiving messages from all parts 
of the battlefield, and transmitting them to 
Petain. Word would come that X had taken 
another hill, and Petain would tell him to hold 
it or to move on, making his decisions for the 
various parts of the battlefield in accordance 
with his general plan of military action. 

General Pershing was especially interested 
in a double coincidence of this visit. The 
Division Commander in the dugout was 
General Gouraud. Oddly enough, General 
Gouraud had been the French military attaché 
in Tokio when Pershing was American attaché 
at the same point. In the dugout they fell to 
comparing notes on their experiences together 
in Japan in 1905. General Pershing recalled 
that one of their acquaintances there had been 
the German attaché, whom they had both de- 
tested. “By the way,” he inquired of Gouraud, 
“what has become of that little German, Von 
Etzel, that we used to know in Tokio?” “Come 
here,” Gouraud replied, “and look through this 
telescope. That is Von Etzel’s army retreat- 
ing.” 

Three days later, my eagerly anticipated trip 
to the British front was undertaken. Mr. A. 
K. Schmavonian again accompanied me. 
Lord Esher, who had arranged this trip for me 
on behalf of the British, introduced to me 
Captain Townroe of the British General Head- 
quarters Staff, a fine, determined gentleman, 
who had been the private secretary of Lord 
Derby during the recruiting period in England, 
and was the author of a popular play called 
“Nations at War.” General Pershing had 
kindly designated Captain Quekemeyer, then 
as now his personal aide, to accompany us as an 
American representative. They first escorted 
us to an old chateau occupying the land where 
the battle of Agincourt was fought. First we 
visited two American regiments of engineers. 
It was a great revelation to see how two or 
three West Point officers had been able to whip 
into perfect shape 1 ,200civilians and out of them 
to create splendid regiments. General Biddle 
escorted me to their headquarters, and we 
reviewed the regiments. We then went to 
Roisel where we visited the 12th U. S. En- 
gineers. They were just making camp. Their 
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colonel apologized for the chaotic condition of 
affairs. I kept looking at him, thinking that 
I had met him before. At length I made a few 
inquiries of him as to his antecedents, and 
where | could have met him, when suddenly, 
having penetrated through the years which 
had left its marks upon him, it dawned upon me 
that this man, Colonel C. M. Townsend, was 
the same Townsend that had attended the 
College of the City of New York with me in 
1870, and we had not seen each other once in 
the ensuing forty-seven years! This was one of 
the most remarkable feats that my memory 
ever surprised me with. 

When we returned to the chateau that even- 
ing, our genial host, Colonel Roberts, intro- 
duced us to a number of British writers who 
had arrived that day. Lovat Fraser, then 
leading editor of the London Times; C. J. 
Beattie, the night editor of the Daily Mail; 
L. Cope Crawford, of the London Morning 
Post; H. B. Tourtel, of the Daily Express; Syd- 
ney Low, and a few others. After supper, 
we sat in the parlor in the old chateau, with 
its engravings of Wilkie on the walls, and the 
old furniture, etc., and were reminded that it 
was right on the battlefield of Agincourt. I 
listened to Sydney Low’s story of his writing 
“The Conquest of Attila,” who was assisted 
in his war by the Ostrogoths (Austrians) and 
opposed by the Franks, Visigoths, etc., and how 
Attila had said that God would help him to 
destroy the Christians, and he would be a 
scourge to them and sack their cities, or, as 
Low put it, “just like Emperor William, who 
told his army to act like the Huns, and they are 
doing it.” 

Another evening, we had discussions with 
some of the British labor leaders, who had come 
over to visit the front under the direction of 
Mr. J. E. Baker of the Ministry of Munitions. 
They were.amazed when I told them that it was 
ridiculous to think that democracy could be 
established in a few hundred years. They were 
really surprised to think that twenty-five years 
was inadequate to reform the world. 

Another evening, Colonel Roberts asked me 
whether he could invite Major Tibbetts who 
was then in command of Tank Town, which 
they called the headquarters of the Tank Corps 
in that neighborhood, as the Major was very 
anxious to meet me. | told him | had never 
heard of the Major, but that I should be very 
glad to meet him. It turned out that Major 
Tibbetts was in command of one of the landing 











parties at the Dardanelles and that he was 
most desirous to ascertain what took place on 
the Turkish side of the lines at that time. So 
here we sat in France and completely dove- 
tailed our two stories into each other. He told 
me of his experiences—how he, with his party, 
had reached the cliffs, and were suspended 
there, and had to dig themselves in, and the 
Turks were pushing them hard, while the 
British ships were attacking the Turks on the 
beach, and they were suspended between the 
two fires, totally ignorant of the actual state 
of affairs, while we in Constantinople were 
wondering why those two detachments had not 
codperated. He explained it, but as his ex- 
planation was rather confidential, | do not care 
to repeat it. 

One day, General Charters, who was in 
charge of the Intelligence Department, came 
to see me, and asked me whether | was perfectly 
satisfied with my programme. I looked at 
him quizzically and said: “Satisfied? Yes. 
Perfectly? No.” Hesaid: “What else do you 
want?” I told him that I had heard so much 
recently of the activities of Sir Arthur Currie, 
and his conquest of Vimy Ridge, that I was 
anxious to meet him. He told me that it 
was impossible, as General Currie was then 
conducting the attack on Lens. | said to 
him: “Look here, General, when I took charge 
of British affairs in Constantinople, and found 
that the secretaries and clerks were much in- 
clined promptly to say ‘No’ to all requests from 
British citizens, | promulgated Order No. 1, 
which was, that no one but myself could say ‘No’ 
to any request from any citizen of any country 
whoseaffairs we had takencharge of, and, further- 
more, that I would not say ‘No’ unless I had 
first received a ‘No’ from the Grand Vizier, or 
from the State Department in Washington.” 

General Charters said, “I am on, sir,” and 
left the room. He came back in twenty minu- 
tes, and said: “Sir Arthur Currie most cordially 
invites you to lunch with him to-morrow at 
one o'clock.” I said: “Accepted with great 
pleasure; but tell me, how did you do it?” 
He said: “I called up Sir Douglas Haig, and 
told him your story. He called up Sir Arthur 
Currie, and the invitation was, as you see, 
promptly extended.” 

Rather than repeat from memory the very 
interesting interview I had with Sir Arthur, | 
shall quote verbatim from the diary which 
I kept at the time, giving my impressions as 
they were written fresh at the moment: 
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“August 25, 1917. Received by Currie, a 
fine, tall, well-set, calm, determined man. He 
was anxious to make sure of our names. Even 
there he showed his thoroughness. We re- 
peated our names and handed him our cards. 
We were presented to his staff, Generals Rad- 
cliffe and Sinclair, Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, etc., and went straight to lunch, ‘hot 
curry,’ liver and bacon, rice pudding, salad 
and fruit, being served. We discussed Turkish 
conditions, the price of land there, etc., Currie 
saying that their expected land grants would 
hardly be appreciated. We also discussed 
general affairs of war, Radcliffe and Connaught 
joining in the conversation, as they were 
anxious for facts about the Dardanelles and 
Bagdad. 

“After luncheon, the General took us into his 
office from two to three o'clock. We talked of 
warfare, the battle of Lens while it was in pro- 
gress. He said that he still had in his corps 
men who were very proud of their victorious 
record and tried to live up to it. He spoke 


fairly freely, and explained his method of leap- 
frog attack, laying great stress upon a full 
knowledge of the enemy’s position and strength, 
etc., when about to make an attack. His 
command had never failed to get their objective 


and retain it. Example of spirit of men. Two 
units who after capturing a height and then 
a quarry were driven out of latter and he was 
wondering what to do and studying the situa- 
tion, when he heard that the men without wait- 
ing for orders, of their own initiative, attacked 
the quarry again, regained it, and are now in 
possession of it. Currie bemoaned an accident 
to his ankle which he had sprained playing 
Badminton. He disliked going amongst men 
who were real casualties, while his injury was 
caused byagame. Hefavors reserving and using 
different and fresh troops for repelling counter- 
attacks and attributes much of his success to 
this policy. He has strong common sense. 
His men coéperate. Artillery answered S. O. S. 
call in thirty seconds, and thus helped to relieve 
infantry promptly. He favors light railways 
which he has greatly extended in this section. 
Carries two thousand tons a day on them in- 
stead of expected one hundred and fifty tons. 
Spirit of victory induces Smith, R. R. engineer, 
if requested by Jones, Chief Gunner for more 
shells to make special trip sans hesitation. 
Canadians originated raiding trenches without 
capturing them. 

“When complimented on calmness amidst 
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storm, etc., as several generals and flyers were 
waiting outside to report and for conference for 
further action in battle in progress, he evidently 
was totally absorbed and enjoying our talk. 
He said: ‘The Great God has given me this 
calm nature, which prevents my becoming 
excited, and I use it to study everything which 
I think will help to lick the Boche.’ 

“He showed great confidence in the final 
issue of the war, and was delighted with the 
U. S. entry into it, and said, ‘I do not be- 
lieve that God or Fate has brought English- 
speaking people together intending them to 
lose.’ He objected to Canadians being treated 
patronizingly by the British, and he said: 
‘England doesn’t want it, why should we? We 
are not fighting for England, but for the British 
Empire of which we are a part, and which we 
want perpetuated, and we are fighting for our 
skins.” He insisted upon the imperative need 
of a G. O. C. [General Officer Commanding] 
having undisputed and untrammeled power to 
send home incompetent officers and disregard- 
ing political influences. Men should only be 
sent against enemies with good leaders. It is 
strange all the generals speak of the Germans 
as ‘he’ and ‘him.’ 

“Canada is provided with clothing and food 
by England. It pays them for everything. 
He recognized that the United States could not 
have entered earlier, as their people were not 
favorable. Hoped the U. S. would profit 
by their experience and avoid their mis- 
takes. ‘The lessons of the war should teach 
the U. S. how to use their great power to 
advantage and secure permanent victory 
and peace.’ He said he knew a great deal 
about the U. S., as he lived in Vancouver, 
and was a National Guardsman, Colonel of a 
regiment, then had a brigade, a division, and 
now a corps. . 

“After our talk, we entered his Rolls Royce, 
and went to Vimy Ridge accompanied by G. S. 
O. No. 3 of the Corps, a fine intelligent fellow. 
We walked eight hundred yards over a long lot 
of slats to a ladder erected for King George who 
made the same trip, and after passing through a 
trench, reached an observationtower. It had an 
opening about 8 ft. wide and was 20 inches in 
height, and was used by asergeant and twoassist- 
ants. Had powerful glasses and maps showing 
the country. We could see the Battle of Lens in 
its progress. The ground around it was pock- 
marked with shells. The panorama of the 
fight was thrilling to behold. It gave an im- 
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pression of the enormity of the task to make 
any progress at all. We wore steel helmets and 
carried our gas masks with which we had prac- 
tised in the auto, as we were well in the danger 
zone. Some shells dropped within 400 yards 
ofus. TheN.C.O. {non-commissioned officer] 
in charge pointed out some Boches running on 
the streets of Lens and also corpses lying in little 
gray heaps. Sixty-pounders and other shells 
were being hurled through the air above us right 
into Lens and Mericourt and in return the Ger- 
mans were firingon Vimy. Two airplanes were 
flying right over the battlefield, with German 
shells exploding several hundred feet below 
them.” 


When I had started on this trip with Sir 
Douglas Haig as my chief objective, my wife 
had begged me to ascertain from Sir Douglas 
why he had not captured Lens. The reader 
will recall that, at that time, there were con- 
stant reports about the Battle of Lens, and it 
was very puzzling to us that, although the 
British seemed in complete control of the 
batteries around Lens, they hesitated about 
taking the town. Therefore, one of the first 
questions | put to Sir Douglas when I met him 
three days after my meeting with Currie, was 
the one entrusted to me by my wife, and in 
reply he explained to me that it was more effi- 
cacious to use Lens as a means of diminishing 
the Germans’ unused reserve than to take pos- 
session of it. 

The full record of my meeting with Sir 
Douglas Haig, quoted from my diary is as 
follows: 


“Tuesday, August 28, 1917: It rained hard. 
We left Chateau at 11 A. M. We had 
an accident with auto forty minutes from head- 
quarters, were hastily transferred to another 
car, an open Sunbeam, with torn top which I 
had to hold down, raining, rushing madly, 
stopped by R. R. crossing, and once by a long 
line of troops, but we reached there at 1 P. M. 

“Sir Philip Sassoon, M. P., private secretary 
of Sir Douglas Haig, received us and ushered 
me into private room of D. H. We talked for 
ten minutes before, and forty minutes, after 
lunch, alone; most interesting and instructive. 
He showed me and explained maps of Ypres, 
Lens, etc., and lists of German divisions and 
the steady diminution, since April 15, of their 
unused reserves which declined from 44 to 5. 
He said that Germans having concluded that 
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the French were used up and the British unpre- 
pared, commenced transporting troops to the 
Russian front, and among other things he wanted 
to save Russians, so he ordered attack on Lens 
and made attack on Ypres. He also wanted to 
convince Lloyd George and others of his capac- 
ity to push back the Germans and settle the war 
on western front. He thinks it wrong tactics 
to attempt to secure small victories at Gaza or 
Bagdad. The war can only be won by atta:k- 
ing the German army. The only place to 
reach them is at the western front. Germans 
will never admit or consider themselves de- 
feated even if all their allies are whipped and 
forsake them. Hence everybody should con- 
centrate attention here. Italians should also 
ee 

“Thinks Germans are beginning to realize 
their position and possible defeat and great loss 
of economic position, and will in October or so 
offer peace terms, which it will be difficult to 
have French decline. He begs and urges that 
no early, incomplete peace be made, now being 
the day or time of reckoning. He thinks 
the Germans are much worse off than is known. 
He is positive that England will hold out until 
we can come to assistance. He says it is un- 
necessary expense for us to prepare great air- 
plane units, and that shelling German cities 
will not end war, or shorten it. It is right here, 
with artillery and infantry and of course a pro- 
per amount of airplanes, that work must be 
done. 

“He believes that the U.S. is destined to play 
a very important part, but thinks we must 
admit that it is also self defense that prompts 
our actions, and not only the altruistic spirit. 
He said the French were not ready at Havre 
to receive U. S. troops, and it would be much 
more effective if U. S. troops joined them and 
received their hints in good English which 
they understood. He is pleased that U. S. 
troops believe in same system of warfare as 
English, offensive and hitting out and not 
defensive. He explained their method of 
attacking, their intention only to move far 
enough each time to secure a height and 
drive the Germans from points of advantage 
and be prepared for counter attacks and 
each time absorb some German divisions. 
Lays great stress on gradual diminution of 
German unused reserve divisions. 

“Engineers built 600 miles of standard and 
narrow-gauge railroads. They have 600 loco- 
motives and 6,000 cars. Shortage of freight 
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cars was great handicap. They took old rails 
from England, South America, and U. S. to 
build these lines. He hopes we will send 
more railroad men and engineers. Quick 
transporting of men and material greatest help. 
He thinks war has at last given Great Britain 
an empire and hopes it will also give them the 
U. S. as a permanent ally. War must be 
won by Great Britain and U: S. jointly. 
Said their own experience will make them 
patient with us. Spoke most flatteringly of 
Pershing and our American troops. Thinks 
their temperament is so spirited and war- 
like. He makes the impression of a 
determined experienced soldier, who has a well 
defined plan which he is sure will lead to victory 
and wants everyone to adopt it and fight it out 
here in Flanders. He neither drank nor 
smoked at lunch.” 


From our luncheon with Sir Douglas Haig, 
we returned at once to Paris. My diary for 
the next day contains the following: 


“Wednesday, August 29, 1917: Called at 
headquarters. Saw Col. Harbord, and then 
General Pershing Harbord told me 
French put Americans south of them and not 
next to English, because they, themselves, 


wanted to be defending Paris and did not want 
foreigners to determine destiny of France. 


It sounds plausible. He again suggested a 
visit from Baker, who could then talk more 
convincingly to Americans and would under- 
stand needs. Pershing told me that every 
sinew of his muscles, every artery leading to 
his heart, and all his energy and hours are de- 
voted to working for success. He again ex- 
pressed hope of United States fighting to the 
end. He spoke of needs of dockage for the 
ships, thinks it will require 30 to 40. Feels 
we need our own locomotives and cars to send 
men, etc., to front; claims our camps will be 
so located that we can send men to any part 
of lines. Shipping is needed to bring men 
over, and then their food and ammunition. 
He says nothing can be secured here—all 
must come over. Hopes seized German ships 
will answer, if not we should insist upon 
Allied ships, including Japan and Italy. It 
will take fully a year before we can be of 
much actual assistance.”’ 


A few days later, I sailed for America to 
make my report to President Wilson. It 
was my intention, upon my arrival in New 
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York, to make this report in the form of a 
letter, and with this idea in mind, while still 
aboard ship, I wrote several drafts of it by 
hand, and in New York dictated a letter in 
final form to the President under date of 
September 15, 1917. I finally decided, how- 
ever, that a verbal report was better, and 
consequently, I proceeded to Washington, 
and on September 1oth, called on the President. 
I gave him at considerable length the informa- 
tion I had gathered. As our conversation 
however was simply a verbal enlargement of 
my letter of the 15th, I will quote that letter 
here. It is, | think, of some historical import- 
ance: 
September 15, 1917. 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

After close observations, visiting fronts, conversa- 
tions with members of the French Cabinet, Generals 
and others, both French and British, I have arrived 
at the following conclusions, which | submit for your 
consideration, and expect to elaborate upon, when 
you grant me an interview. Among the men I have 
talked with are Generals Sir Douglas Haig, Sir Arthur 
Currie, Joffre, Pershing, Sibert, Biddle, and others, 
and also Messieurs Painlevé, Ribot, Cambon, and 
Steeg of the Cabinet. 

No separate peace can be made at present with 
the Turks as they still think that the Germans will 
be victorious, and because many of the members of 
the Union and Progress Committee are enriching 
themselves through the continuation of this war. 

The Turkish atrocities perpetrated against Ar- 
menians, Syrians, and Arabs establish beyond doubt 
that the Turks should no longer be permitted to 
govern non-Moslems and non-Turks of any descrip- 
tion. 

The British and French successes at Verdun, Ypres, 
and Lens have reduced the German unused Reserve 
Divisions from forty-four in April to five in August, 
and have demonstrated that the German positions 
are not, as has long been believed in the United 
States, impregnable. The British and French are 
now confident of final victory, depending however 
on the coéperation of the United States Army. 

For moral and political effect, they deem it highly 
desirable that more American troops, though unpre- 
pared, be sent immediately. 

The German autocracy with its strong leadership 
and blind following of its allies will never yield until 
German military prestige has been destroyed. 

A test of strength will have to take place on the 
Western Front. 

Victory will be won as much through the steady 
hand and intrepid determination of the leader that 
will direct the United allied forces as by the physical 
resources that will be employed. 

Both British and French authorities have separ- 
ately admitted that in none of the Entente countries 








is there a statesman who would satisfy them all as a : 


leader. They think that your consistent attitude in 
this great struggle between democracy and autoc- 
racy and all your messages and particularly your 
masterful answer to the Pope’s proposition, indicate 
you as the leader—to take immediate control of the 
situation. They do not want you to wait until our 
Army, Navy, and Aircraft are equipped and at the 
front. They are willing to discount all this, as they 
need your guiding and universa’'y trusted hand now 
at the International Helm. 

Traditional mutual jealousies and ambitions, and 
their consequent suspicions disqualify any European 
statesman for that leadership; while the knowledge 
that America has no political ambitions in any part 
of the Old World, and the esteem which they feel 
for you personally would secure you the enthusiastic 
support of all the statesmen of the Allied Govern- 
ments and their peoples. All our European co- 
belligerents are deferential towards us, receptive to 
American ideas and ready, as far as possible, to meet 
our wishes. I, therefore, venture to urge upon you 
to give this matter your very serious thought. The 
need for a disinterested leader is absolutely impera- 
tive. 

In addition to the power you exert through the 
Government at Washington, the diplomatic missions 
in the Entente Capitals, and the American military 
missions in Europe, you might appoint a special com- 
mission to be stationed in Europe to represent you 
in all civil and political matters. It is difficult here 
to enumerate the various activities which you could 
entrust to such a Commission. This Commission 
should assist, in case of need, the American military 
authorities in their relations with the French or other 
European Governments and try to avoid and adjust 
all possible friction between them; it should be in 
touch with the political parties, the civil authorities, 
journalists, and all men who have a share in the form- 
ing of public opinion; it should collect all possible in- 
formation, especially of a political nature, and report 
the same to you; it should, at the same time, through 
the press, the platform, and other similar means, 
impart American information and exercise an in- 
fluence on French public opinion in the direction you 
may desire. I lay stress on this matter of exercising 
an influence on French public opinion because French 
affairs are now subject to petty political differences, 
schemes, and counter-schemes of those who are in 
power.and men like Caillaux, Briand, Clemenceau, 
and others of the opposition. Such a commission 
under your guidance should endeavor to exercise 
such a salutary effect upon French public opinion as 
to make Frenchmen forget at this critical juncture 
all their petty strifes and induce them to concen- 
trate their entire forces and energy upon the great 
main aim to destroy the autocracy of Germany, 
which should be declared an “international nuis- 
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ance” for it is maintained by the Hohenzollerns con- 
trary to the wishes of many of its citizens. Even 
prior to the war, more than forty per cent. of the votes 
were cast by Social Democrats and others of the 
opposition. It is certainly a menace to the welfare 
and rights of self government of surrounding nations. 
No one feels this more keenly than the Germans and 
their descendants in the United States. They left 
Germany to escape this monster and have enjoyed 
the privilege of living anew and becoming an in- 
dissoluble part of this great liberty-loving nation, 
Alexander II emancipated the Russian serf; Lincoln 
freed the poor Negro; and it is your privilege to ex- 
tricate the Germans from their miserable thraldom. 

Moreover, our co-belligerents have divergent and 
conflicting interests, both in regard to the disposition 
of territories which they hope to liberate from their 
enemies, and in regard to the general problem of 
what concessions can be allowed our enemies, when 
the bargaining begins. 

This Commission should study these questions 
and all others connected with them, so that you 
will have your own independent up-to-date informa- 
tion upon which to act in dealing with the Allies 
and the enemies during the war and at the Peace 
Conference. 

Such a Commission can greatly assist you in your 
task to infuse the Great American Spirit into the 
Allied peoples, and so strengthen them that they will 
fight for right until it is established and has perma- 
nently destroyed the danger of a tyrannic militarism 
fastening its clutches into the whole world. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Henry MorGentuHAu. 


Perhaps the most important feature of my 
conversation with the President was the word 
I brought him of the universal desire of our 
European allies that he should exert the intel- 
lectual and moral leadership of the common 
cause. The President was deeply impressed 
with the earnestness and solemnity of this 
message that I had brought him. He seemed 
for the moment almost overpowered at the 
thought of the stupendous responsibility that 
it thrust upon him. We now know how nobly 
he rose to that responsibility—how adequately 
he expressed and organized the moral basis 
of our cause—with what masterful and intel- 
lectual grasp and statesman’s firm procedure 
he rose to be the undisputed leader of a world 
in righteous arms against the menace of autoc- 
racy. But, at the moment, he seemed per- 
plexed, he seemed almost to despair. “ They 
want me to lead them!” he exclaimed. “But 
where shall I lead them to?” 








